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pp. 120. 


Cuswallon, ; 
iv Rowanbd Ganvy. London, 
1620. 

ty is truly astonishing to note the gradual 

lecrease of good dramatic writing :—a_ sue- 
essful tragedy, now a-days, is a phenome- 
non, aud its author considered a star of more 
shan common brilliance. There are several 
eauses Which might be named as productive 
of this lamentable change. Our forefathers 
certainly excelled in this exalted species of 
composition : drawing from natuare’s self, 
their immortal inspirations, they disdained 
the meretricious aids of art, and held up, with 
i steady hand, the mirror of teuth to adimir- 
mg myriads; but with these disadvantages 
of reminiscence, so fatal to a young aspirant 
after fame, the public taste has, ina creat 
measure, Geteriorated. Spectacles cxhibit- 
ing tawdriness and tinsclry—asses and horses 
-hoise and nonsense—-with the palatable 
bolus of well-painted scenery, have, of late 
years, driven poor Meipomenc from her le- 
vitimate haunts, and almost made her com- 
mut suicide, with her own dagger. Melo- 
lrame has become the favored child of the 
public, and with its attempted comicalness, 
and its burlesque passion, has succeeded in 
making the many praise, and the few sorrow, 
Opera, with its sweet sounds, has likewise 
charmed away the prejudices of hundreds 
who were onee tragedy’s most passionate ad- 
mirers, till, like poor Lear, her train is shorn 
to fre knights, and she has hardly a follower 
left. Added to these, the conduct of mana- 
gers frequently forms another formidable im- 
pediment ; these who could ably write, dis- 
dain to meet these contumclious disadvan- 
fages, and the stage is left to such as either 
prostitute their ability, in encouraging a de- 
praved public bias, or have no ability at 
all, A yet further obstacle exists,—not only 
shackled with the memories of departed ex- 
eellence, present bad taste, and manaverial 

Contumely (enough in all conscience to daunt 

tlle most sparkling genius), the auther has 

likewise 10 concede to the whims of the prin- 
cipal actors, and to amend his style to their 
peculiar fortes of expression, thereby givine 

Up the rems of his imagination, and making 

ubservient to art, that which otherwise 

might have been beautiful and natural. Un- 
cer these circumstances, the attempt at writing 

‘A tragedy, is, in itself, somewhat praisewor- 

thy, and of the one under consideration we 


4 : 
Shall freely and honestly vive our unbiassed | 


‘pinion. In a well-written preface, the 


Glynn. | 








author has the following able remarks :— | 


t . 
If, therefore, my play is ever brought 


liry , oe | 
pon the stage, the scenery, dresses, and | 


j . a 
‘study for Michael 


j > ‘ ° ° . 

j ann other aceessories to histrionie cilect, 
j Should still bespeak a rade age: 
Ao Tragedy. | 


cand not 
vie in absurdity with the customary decora- 
tions in Kine Lear, who, rerenine (if he ever 
CNISL cl) about two thousand six hundred 
years ago, yet figures, im representation, 
upon atapestricd thrope, and with all the 
trappings of a modern monarch. this robe 
of velvel and ( rmnine, his hose of silk, not to 
forvet bis crooked stick, (whieh might have 
been bought for “ some three pence’ at the 
shop in Cranbourn Alley), together with all 
that throws a recent air abouta play of which 
the epoch is so remote, ought to be reformed, 
Shakspeare, indeed, is partly answerable for 


such ineonsisteneies ; for his Lear talks of 


robes and furrd cowns,” -old went is. set 
in “the stocks,” we hear ef justices, and pa- 
rish beadles, those amiable appendages of a 
more cniivlitened state of society ;—armies 
“onter with drum and colours ’”—and there 
are even allusions, amone other anachro- 
Histis, connect do with the Christian religion, 
which yet existed but in the promise of pro- 
phecey, Shakspeare, however, was * not for 
anage, but for all time 2” his concern was 
with the inherent passions of man: and the 
seenes and the times in which he displays 
them are but accidents second to his pur- 
poses. The qualities, in fact, of Lear, are 
seldom to be embodied. Lear has ecased 
tobe Lear, whenever, of late years, he has 
been thrust into bodily shape upon the stage. 
He commonly appears there 


old gentleman in a rage. This is not the 


Lear whose madness ts like an Inspiration of 


power setting him above the weakuess of lis 
* fourscore and upwards.” The deep draught 
of filial ingratitude has intoxicated his mind: 
and, in its transports, frailty of body seems 
disregarded, or to have acquired a strength 
alien to age ;—though he speaks of his weak- 
ness, itis in scorn, for he will * kill—kill;” 
—he ean smile amid the war of elements, 
and moke frends with the thunder-bolt—he 
taxes fiom not;—Iis ‘pelican daughters” 
are all dus thought;—the raging tempest is 
nothine-—he ts reckless of its fury, or at least 
holds it light in comparison with the deeper 
anguish of his soul—the “ sharp-toothed un- 
kindness” which fixes itself “like a vulture” 
there :—and thus he lifts his bare head into 
the storm, daring the lichtnine’s flash :—that 
head ed is hoary, but, unlike 


rraeke or 


° ss? 
aking, 


the mightier,” with his white locks ** stream. | 


a meteor on the troubled air, —a 
Angelo. If Lear were 


Ino like 


as a tottering | 











quict 
eld,” it bears an aspect of wild aud terrible | 
crandenr, as he wanders about, “ every inch | 
over the waste heath, “ mad as the | the critical moment, by some ancient adhe- 


winds and seas when both contend which is | rents of his family, defeats this purpose. Belt 


eye, still the assemblage of peculiar qualities 
and POWers SO rarely meet in one mon, that 
all attempts at representation seem to ** come 
tardy off.” Besides, the foisting in of the abo- 
minable alterations and paltry catastrophe of 
the absurd modern version, altogether mars 
the original sublime conception. That Shak - 
speare’s text admits of improvement is not 
denied : but the task demands a more mas- 
terly hand than such an one as could taste: 
lesstly bres, the unity of this play's stern - 
hess with a sickly love-story :—and to think 
(however accordant with the received tradi- 
tion,) of tapering off all the old monareh’s 
unmitigated wretchedness with a comfortable 
conclusion, (like the fag end of a nursery 
tale, in which all the good folks are married 
up, and “live happy for ever after”’,) mstead 
of letting it stand, as it eame forth from the 
poet's brain,—a great fragment of misery ; 
hespeaks very little insight into the genius of 
Shakspeare, who himself,—as if prophetic ot 
what would be done in after times,—makes 
the faithfal Kent comment thus upon = his 
master’s death:— 
‘Vex not his ghost!—Oh, let him pass’ he 
hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 


The costume of the stage has, since the 
days of Garrick, and principally through the 
judicious efforts of Mr. John Kemble, un- 
dergone a material alteration for the bette 
and certainly may be yet much amended 
The plot, or argument, of Caswallon, ts ai 
follows — 

‘Beli, a young and noble British chief 
returning victorious from an encounter with 
the invading Romans under Julius Cxsar, 
becomes suspected, through the secret mma 
chinations of his pretended friend, Prince 
Caradoe (aided by Dungeithlin,) of having 
been influenced by corrupt motives in offer- 
ing peace with the condition of paying a tri- 
bute to Rome. Considering the tribute a 
necessary sacrifice, Beli is stung hy the un 
merited reproach, and his incensed wrath 
overflows in terms of such unmeasured de- 
fiance against the accusing king, that, accord- 
ing to the severity of the Marsian code, he is 
sentenced to suffer death. An avowal of 
Beli’s hitherto concealed marriage with the 
Princess Daralutha, leading Caradee to fear 
that merey will be exerted in favour of his 
victim, he covert'y uses his authority to urge 


on the exeention ; but the rescue of Beh at 


is conveyed away, and, ignorant of the par- 
don which Daralutha has succeeded in wring- 


| ing from Caswallon, he remains secreted by 


not a creation rather for the heart than tie | Thumador, an old soldier, now a peasant, 


33 
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until Dungeithlin, who has been instigated 
by Caradoc to effect his death, touched b y 
remorse, reveals at once his wily mployer S 
treachery, and the ambitious at tte mpt which 
Caradoc is himself maturing to d leprive Cas- 
wallon of his sovereignty. This, with the 
advance of the Romans, in consequence of 
Caswallon’s refusal to ratify the tributary 
peace, induces Beh, ~_ hopes of a noble 


revenge, to hasten to his sovereigns aid, 


| 


Lt 


a 








eee a a Te ee ee ree ene AD A RAS amos 
Liir. 1 see you weep, and « annot choose but | even pare ntal author ity succumb t 9 the un- 
think answerabl dictates of right, though delivered 
llow happier far,—but for those tears,—ain I, by a child. 
W hose bos ni, ve fro envigns love hath stup £ . Tyre ams are rus 9} ly di mit tod _— 


and the succour of bette trom ~~ nade | 


ing peril. Meantime, Caradoc having sp ud 
a false rumour of Beli’s death by his 
hand, in order to conceal the assassination, 


OWL) 


| Ot by-gone time s—-nid that is 


which he believes to have been accomplished | 


by surer means than the wavering Dungeith- 
lin, incurs, by circumstances, a well-founded 


suspicion of the intention he entertains to | 


betray his country to Cassar. 
cament, he resolves to secure the Princess 
Daralutha, as a pledge of his own threatened 
safety; but in an attempt to carry her off, 
he is frustrated, and slain by Beli; who then 
leads his troops against the Roman army, 
which at the time is making a fierce assault 
upon the city,—contnbutes, mainly to the 
enemy ’s rep sulse, and falls in the moment of 
victory. Daralutha, whose mind has already 
been shaken by her griefs, dies broken-he art- 
ed: and Caswallon resolves to pursue the 
retiring Romans.’ 


[It will be seen that in the above skeich 


In this predi- | 


That frie) 


The woods,—the ficlds,—t'ic 


I can make friends of all sweet things of na- 
ture i— 

flowerss— 

rious 


Sul, = 


> F | 
Lia Lg )- 


T . } _? c » > - ig 
‘Dreams are oui ne WisiiCs OF Our Tears, 


Sleep-pictured wildiy on the restiess unind— 


TT ~ 9} , + 
Phe airy OTIS} Wh ror ti u eht | iif ns 


pitue iG O CYr-wit 


— , Tricked in strange colouis by capricious fang v— 
re cach f e some Gfiadness-and at eve ee a 
Have ea y for mag ne @ 3 | | More bright than hope, or darker than despa, 
My sportive glance Can Wancer round and | ae. al . . A 
round, Ne ;oHuOwINE Is iinely NUTAtive i— 
( atching here—there—-at giittenmng milecrvais in. knew a man— uithfial 
_ 58 y ~~ : hea eid 
Each loncly star spring fiom its skiey bed .— tiue he seemed, 
' sca a ? 1 i q ° . 
Niy saddest thoughis are buat the memory And worthy to be trustca even with life— 


ing, 

Suchas I fondly fix upon ibe heart, 

by singing catches of my childhocd’s songs, 

——Suid [ my saddest thougits Pamitliy no—not 
SO \ me . 

For when IT look on you, and watch your sor- 
IOWS, 

My voung heart sickens,—and the song is done. 

Dar. Veace, prattler, peaces=till you know 

more. Oh, Litthian—- 

[have bcoen false to you—-you who are all 

dship ever felt of true and kind ! 


| Let me no Jonger hide my soul’s bright joys 


From its sweet friend. Beli—(ah, now you 
smile— . 

You smile at my thrill’d utterance of that 
name—— 

Well—you aed smile—and, listening, smile | 
again! | 

| —Three days before our warriors marched to | 
quell 


there are many capabilities for dramatic | 


action, but we think the 
few, and in fact, the theme more unsuitable 
than many which might have been chosen. 
Action—action is the germ of tragedy ; we 


can no longer be amused by the monotonous | ,., a 
| To see you weep :—his absence on your heart 


cadences of musical blank verse,—spirit stir- 
ring scenes must sueceed each other, each 
carrying on with due unity the interest of the 
piece, till, like a surcharged thunder cloud, 
the fatal bolt is shot, and the whole is enve- 
loped in the desolateness of destruction. Part 
of the second scene of the first act, is distin- 
guished by a sweetness of diction not often 
apparent in modern dramatic composition : 


‘The sun hath sunk to rest; 
shades 
Have dimin‘d at length his gorgeous memory, 
That for a while was purpling all the west.— 
Pale eve, I love thee well, thou silent friend 
Of giad or mourntul musing,—and full oft, 
Beneath thy spangled canopy, [ weave 
My web ot busy thougiits, whose mingled hues, 
Though crossed by envious care, we bright 
with love. 
Liiriany—Llirian !—I miss thee, my good gill. 
Come, trace we back our footsteps through the 
wood 
Ere the night thickens ;—come, young loiterer. 
Enter Liirian. 
Liirian. I did but stop to pluck this simple 
tlower, 
That tempted me with sweetness as I passed. 
Take it:—it wounds not like the cherished 
rose. 
—Forgive me, lady, if your gentle griefs 
Teach me to deem that love’s a troubled joy, 
And that itis the thorn which makes the rose 
Love’s favourite flower. 
Daralutha. Sweet friend, you picture ill. 
Love bears no sting for its true votaries :— 
} pr’vthee, Liirian, have some better thoughts 


and twilight’s 


incidents are too | 





The invading Romans, Belimere he joined 
The glorious war—with all the tenderest words 
Of fervent truth, pressed his fond hopes of love.’ 
‘ /dir. Tis a sweet grief—and now no more 
1 marvel 


Sits like a cloud, until it falls in tears.’ 

The concluding simile is apt in its truth 
and beautiful in its expression. 

We think that Mr. Gandy is well read in 
the old sterling dramatists. Beaumont and 
Mletcher were exquisite in their simplicity, 
and the preceding extract is very much in 
their style. 

In the opening scene of the third act, is 
some natural writhng :—— 

‘Dar. 

ve ‘4 
And by the fondness thou till now has felt 
For Daralntha,—by the perfect love 
Which thou didst bear to her that gave me 
birth 
By all thy hopes of good for days to come,— 
Be merciitul,—be merciful! 

Caswadllon, Thy prayers are vain. 
Though tie strong ties of love aud brotherhood 
Fettered the will of justice,—-merey dies. 

Dar, Then what a fearful business is a king’s 
[f nought can smooth the rigid hand of power. 
But ‘tis the gracious exercise of mercy 
In which the strength of power is 

shown, 
Giving to man the likeness of a god. 
(Caswallon rises and comes forward: she 
Follows.) 
Dare to throw off the king, and be a god! 
Oh, give ne peace,—and dare to be a father! 


Yet bear me, oh my father hear me 


noblest 


Shakspeare’s noble illustration of Merev is 
remembered whilst reading this: vet there is 


. . ss 7 
a conscious power about ?t Whica Nature 


buses mm ner mmpassioned moments. makin: 


mourntul pir as- 


And there Was one wh ) thought that mw hy 
friend __ 

But, in an evil ho 

Dire wrone 

a a } = “HCE | i ote 

AOOKk tirm possesston of 1S mind aba heart 


7 ‘ 
It seemed 


Ur—eacenised be ite 


st revenge for some ima 


! 
) “ibe uu 


t 
| 
} 
} 
! 
} 
© Dungecithlin. I 


, . 
as death alone could explate 
' 


Fhe fancied injuries that had been done him 

j In night’s dark hour be stoie upon his friend, 
( Death in his thougits, and vengeance in bi 
| eve j— 

| But, as he raised the stecl to strike at life, 
itke:norse seized on him, and he snuk to earth, 
Praving forgiveness :—-lo, what did the other? 


ile wrenched the dagger from his hand—and 
then— 

| Beli. He fell upon his neck and pardoned 
him. 

| Oh, what is there more beautiful than mercy ° 

| We shall conclude by extracting a scene of 
wanes vrief, in which Daralutha is boguiled 


by Caradoc, with a pretended account ot 
| Beli’s death :— 
| ‘Oh!—give— 
| Give me the last remembrance of his love! 
| What—not one drop of blood that I may kiss’ 
| Sent he not bis dagger? Ohecruel fate 
! Where was 1 when he died—what hands but 
| these 
| Could close his eyesmwhat faithful breast but 
mine 
Be his last resting-place? Hah,—-Caswallon— 
Enter Caswallon. 
Where was thy mercy? Give me back my 
husband! 
Cas. Is then this rumour true, 
death ? 
Dar. (Wildly) Tt strikes—it strikes—and 
like the thunderbolt: 
Horrors on horrors thickly crowd about me-— 
Dreadful imaginings break on my thoughts, 
Glaring a baleful light across my mind.— 
[ do accuse ve for his murderers ! 
lu sooth it was not safe to kill him here— 
Ye tore him hence--ye—ye! Oli, stony hearts 
That envied Daralutha the poor joy 
To catch bis parting breath—to rest his head 
Upon this breasi—to calm his struggiing soul—- 
To “sia lis last pu ilse beat 
Cas. Oh, think—my “—_e 
Dar. Thinking distracts my brain—l + 
not think— 
| For thought is only memory of gricf— 
Thought whispers to me that a father’s fulse— 
Fhought says the gods forget their pity too. 
Oh—now, you secm to weep———false teas 
false tears— 
For who can shed true drops of grief but & 
And see—-the fountain of my tears is stopped== 
My sorrows are wept dry—no water ’s left ' 
| To quench the fires that sear my burning brain 
Cus. Be calm—be calm—thy father loves 
thee stiil. - 


. 7 - ?) ' mow | f 
Der. Talk not to me of lovee=Jespai 
. elie ‘ » < 


of Beli’ 
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SLIT OAS 
ae 


For never——never Woe Wits like to mi 
ol 
et fo {1ocor IS ¢ Tit | Cian Wi Crpes 
AN iF t if 4 ia 
D ; ‘ , 
(); . cheerless d eri—-ne comfort but « , ' 
hit . , 
t had a father once t wii he? 
air : os a , ' : 
Thad a husoanad OCC ut ne is Gceau 
snd all the joys this would possessed fur me 
Ay LOSly and UUricG it) ahis bico iV frave. 
" > sa9 , 
From our quotations, it will be seen that 
? 4 . } ? ° Aa . P| } . s 
»author OF Cus wahlon ras Cxecuted his task 
' ] " . al 
ith aconsiderabse share of abihitys but th 
r ay reeciipts Oe ¢ V% ti) to - 
, ry te ¢ { \ c ) i ' 
"Ct aj/7i 4 ‘ ’ 4 say ' 
- ’ 

1) rut re, TO Thitta bis (iicti Sue: more Ee it )= 
4 ' . ’ 
quial, too Many Sct — eches militate against 

: ° £ } Po, ie | } ‘ P 
nature, i‘ tie t uly Ooserve .. "Lis no f Lie 
+} le ’ " . 
dmirap e jntricue, the sui ‘prising events, and 
’ . 
cali incidents that mak ee beauty 


of a trage dy, tis the discourses when they are 
natural and passionate. —The verse ts usually 
harmonious, sometines too much so. Har 
mony is not always so requisite in dramatic 
writing, as 1s usually supposed. llowever, 
we have, on the ott ey hi: ind, OCC isjonal lvrie 
lines, Which are almost ludicrous: . 
‘Tonight I shall wed thee 


might either 


jor ever and ever,’ 
be said or sung, nor lose in 
either way a portion of its risbilify. 

On the whole, Ce 
taining many beauties: several of the 
vacters are masterly drawn ably 
ported, the passions are naturally devicted 
ind the denouement is perfect. 


Sc nn a 


it . 
Wallon IS a trae 
cha- 


anc Sp 


Kour dy “7's MY branes » OF, Nari ative 
English Peanil Residence there 
that Period ; preceded by some Ace 
the Conversion of the ‘auihor to 
tholic Fuith.  8vo. pp. 443. 
18256. Colburn. 

We shall take the liberty of being very brict 

with the firs’ portion of this work, in which 

the author favours us with an aceount of his 
conversion to the Catholic faith. 
for so actine is two-fold : 
so interesting 


OF (£23 
, ? 
uHily § urine 
t hij 


t ? 
London, 


Gur reason 
the relation is not 
as it might have been, at 
ave matters in the volume of far more ni- 
quaney and imporiance, the consideration 


i 


Which yy ill be better caleulated to interest our 


readers. We shall, therefore, oni 


miss tie 
convertite, and endeavour to ferget the eredu- 


edy cone | 


‘is ! 
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clriat thy ; 1’? | bs } Heide . Pac Pel fe «rt 

wealth sal ut pret Mormanners, are most un 

imely exposed. (>; author has con 

! t i | all : ome ae , 

i q i t 1 LC Ot] ail /i Mtltive pre tHdaiilces 
, are ee af 
s sueceosstuliv as he disencumbecred himself 


rot stantism, or 

in this strain. A residence of four 
France would seem to have given 
indisputable right to lemn the 
he English, and a French facility 
in the exercise of that right. For our parts 
we see nothing ing in the faet, that the 
ther when on. the 
rh we acknowledge its impo- 
the usual purposes for which 
individuals profess to travel. While upon 
this subject, we will quote an illustrative pas- 
sage or two, and then pas 


Ch at 


suTrprl 
ae i 
snolis » concrecate toc 


ee | 


icy. as rr ATS 


Continent, thou 
1 
i 


} german to our present object :— 


wnt of 


Cas | 


lity and intellectual weakness which made 


sek 


him such, in the keen observ ation, li terary 
ability, and exquisite good humour, which 
characterise his dese riptions of F rench man- 
ners and socicty. Our author commences 
lis harrative with some excellent remarks 
upon the nature and extent of the micratory 
sprit which distinguishes the Enelish, and 
upon the various con}: ctures to which that 


T ° 

Spirit | Has TiVe n rise amongst our nerehbours. 
£40 iforn : .! Y ature 

‘Cimorms us that the Prench ealeulate with 

‘ae Ps ae 
Muc degree of satisfaction, tha t — ing the | 
UCC Ii Dat re ty 1 r ! 
MedtkiOlh OF their ire ntier hy i ATMV oO! 
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ODSerynet , , .. . + * . ° 
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| their act ‘yin VOY 


‘Observing this pre /pensity in the Enotish 
to assoette with each other, foreigners 
persuaded that Yorick alone did not quit 
England to seek Englishmen. I was asked 
if 1 had been at Tours, because there were 
so many of my countrymen there. “ My 
coun oa nm,’ said I, ** choose well; Touraine 
's said to be the garden of France. 


seem 


Ul riocut 
had 
tant de vos com 


inst a the question. 


“Tl ya la 


) atriotes . oo 


; Sa ’ Rs anes } orl eA rRrSs al 
CCONnOM! | residents @oronad sé dora phos al are 


> fo matters more | 


My in- 
ry reeurred to the idea with which he | 


ee ae ee 


; 
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ae | 


he could not allord 
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| by its government. 
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62 AA SS, We 
on the landing of Napoleon from Fiba. 
finent-ils . said he: “a je ne 








tions 
. —— ine 
mC rey le pas 

+] orhaps the outlawry fulminated against 
him by the congress of ‘Vienna would have 
been as good a reason for do:ng again what 
he had done before, as the sweeping the seas 
without declaration of war was alleged to be 
on the former occasion: perhaps he regretted 
the failure of a second opportunity of retort- 
ing on England, in this way, the hatred and 
insult with which he had ever been treated 
At any rate, the distrust 
KEnelish travellers was founded on ex- 
and the reproach conveyed in this 


of the 
perience, 


| manifestation of it was answered by an inge 


nious ted, and in some sort concili: tory 
ple asi untry.’ ; 


Omitting. 


» Spirit i 


for the present, any notice of th 


/ amusing relation of events which occurred 


' } 
‘Jiyen aen-) 


| core pus en hye ‘leterre’’ and Sterne’s argu- 
ment prevailed . 
“Many persons of “ap incomes; many 
who wish to retreneh their expenses, but are 
snamed of doine so at home 3 some for the | 
DUPpPOse of having wine a} ct fru} it at a ¢ heap r | 
rite, a f r the sane of cl hetter che | 
inate,-— | veral.eyvears abroad, fixed at the | 
plas » art th i first choiee, yr travelling but 
little, and at creat intervals of time. Thi 


' the hetr of so much clory. 


further from home than to the towns near the 
thera shore of the channel, and to those 
Or) thy » hanks of the hore. some par Dts | 
taxe ¢] chiid abroad to enable them 
to aeccuire the use of those living languages, 
which. thouoh very conerally taught, are very 
rarely learned in | neland. Lixcluded from 
{ Peale part of the continent of Europe 
durine twenty vears ef revolution and of war, 
} i shy ha |] AY Cll oblived to waste 


aves to the \\ estern Isles 
or in pee tours to the 
Lake of Kullarney: 
SnOWS Ol 


of Scotia ne 
Giant's ¢ ‘auseway, or the 
some cooled their ardour amid the 
Scandinavia, 
cal enthusiasm 


{3 lew, <« vataal a’ vel 
a iif MuOpPYyiae : some me 


by the view of Salamis and 
' red the Pyramids 
ft Eecypt, others per 
the loly Land. The ay 

ed to them rhbut fora hort months, 


Foserg 
L 5 Vv Sa 
7 t ‘ 1 


the road to Perts, and the wall ery oi the 
I VIC, CHK VWeitil th 5} ails f nati Edete 
‘It is not forgotten how, on the rupture of 
that peace, they were arrested, throughout | 
t I e’ font ( i t’ | } '¢ y re} iblie and 
nendencies, and detained as prisoners 
of Wal. in} 1 PL ul of 1 this : izure of brent I 
! tf , and eit FOS throu oo Bee maritime 
re % i } f I St¢ rE nelish tra- 
two ‘ later. remembered it 
well tiie cro\ Ss, avain attract d to Paris on 
Yr tion of the kn Hed in all diree- 


‘not the education of 


our author while on his route from Havre de 
Grace to Paris, we console ourselves by ex 
tracting his criticisms upon some of the nu 
merous and important eimbellishments which 
Paris owes to Napoleon; it is true that all 
these edifices have been talked and written of 
hy thousends of travellers, but rarely has 
this been done with the liter: wry tact and. acute 
power of the present writer :— 

‘Napoleon did much, and projected still 
more, for the embellishment of Paris. The 
pillar in the Place Vendome is superior to 
those of Trajan and Antoinine in every thing 
but in the veneration due to antiquity and 
the name of Rome. Lis son bore the title 
of king of that ancient capital of the world: 
and for him—for the king of Rome—was 
projected a palace on the right bank of the 
Scie opposite the Hote! des Invalides, that 
from his infancy the view of these emerife ot 
French valour might inspire him with an ar 
dour for mitiat ary exploits, Ali } th hat the SC Wal 

Ait Fad a part of their recom- 
contmually under the e 
~ This project has, 
toned. Yet why should 
ie young Llenry—the 
future heir of the Vrench monarchy, be con- 
ducted in the same spirit as would have been 
that of tue young Napoleon! There exists, 


also mi 
b { meg r 


rors 
oe in eve oO 


of course, been aban 


'indeed, but too much cause why it should b 


; so conducted, 


as to form a leader fit to head 


‘the armies and direct the energies of France 
'A million of bayonets threaten Euro pe from 


er’ the north, 
and others roused their classi- | “p 
/ within its empire, that creat lunttrophe 
whic 
“shoment pilgrin inages to, 
ice of Amiens onen- | 
| Russia 
| power 0 
‘than a kingdom, 


| north, 


} the Ale yt: in Teles to the Fanks of the V istula, 


and France only can array itself 
against them. Russia has alre sady absorbed, 
nation 
‘+h might have been a barrier against its 
further progre its nearest neighbour has a 
force nt st more than a third of that which 
elf can wield: the first military 

‘rmany, Prussia—a camp rather 
i state rather than a nation 
must continue the voluntary or involuntary 
ally of Russia: the rest of Germany is divided 
into petty sovereignties. Russia has an ar- 
mv, the h if of which 1s sufficient for its own 
defence; nay, itis secure from attack: what 
then may it do, what will it do, with the 
her half? The irruption of the no w half- 
civilized and well-disciplined hordes of the 
directed by one will, which rules from 


itsé 
f Ge 
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fant Henry 
manhood : 





or can do with | 


fensive odour. 


— : a pe date NO a he ou os not —— 
er. 
7 | . . ° = =~) | ¢ ith ' ‘ ‘ : 

is an event that may take place before the in- ous scenes of that period, the Mar MS WAS al- | Pri mewith air amd wate An admiral 
i ; : “Se . smisnnc ont ens 3 " 

shall have attatned the age of | ways tranquil, Strangers who mean to sp Wi} cleantiness is observed in the wards: pas 

. | ss . . . ' —*: i} o } : 4}, , ‘ , ’ ' 

then, instead of the prospect of | some time in Paris, and who have a carriage, { the beds of the pationt e free from all as 


the Invalides, he may have that of the ** tent- 
ed field: instead of mimic war and reviews 
on the Champ de Mars, he may join in real 
battle for the security of France and the pro- 
tection of Europe 

‘The building which was to have been a 
monument dedicated to the grand army, is 
converted into a church, for which, by its 
form, it was well adapted. But, instead of 
this edifice, a monument has been raised to 
the glory of the French warriors, @7re pe renni- 
us;— a work in twenty-six volumes, by a so- 


ciety of military men and men of letters: it | 


/ ine 


yay 
ut one. would do weil to es- 


thes would 


Marais: 


from thew as 


tablish themselves in the 
loed be 
nished frends, and from the plac 
ment; but the Boulevards would 
lead them any where. 

‘The Boulevards area great, 


ata creat distance to- 
Ss 0 f dhiusec- 
> os : 

line of the 


; ‘ 
and prec IOUS, 


and a peculiar advantage, which the city of 
Paris enjoys above all cities that | have seen 
or heard of. This ancient enclosure of the 
} town is now at about half-way from the Seine 


1S entitled, Victoires et Conquetes— in very 


large capitals, Desastres ct Revers—in very 


small capitals, of the French Armies, trom | 


1792 to 1815. Itis composed in the spirit 
of the liberal party, but with great modera. 
tion: it speaks with constant respect of the 
royal family of France, with unreserved free- 
dom of Bonap arte, and with severe censure 
of the faults of the republican government: 
its hatred of England is more than patnotic, 
plus quam civilta: it is written in a very re- | 
spectable style, itself a history, and forming 
a collection of materials to be embodied into 
future, general, or partial histories of the Re- 
volution. Even ‘ the Great Unknown” him- 
self, than whom no one has a better right to 
disprove the asscition of Pindar, that fable 
delights more than truth, since so much of 
what is delightful in fable is of his Own crea- 
tion, and every one may do what he wills 
with his own;—-even he, who m: Ly dis pute 
with Cervantes, Shakspeare, and Ariosto, the 
title of “the greatest liar that ever lived,”- 

may have recourse to more than the latter | 
half of these twenty-six volumes, in the com- 
position of that story, in which every thing 


shall be true, yet every thing shall be asto- 


| With oa 





nishing. [tis supe rHuous to wish him sue- | 
cess: of that leis assured, both by hits sub- | 
yect, and by the novel manner in wineh it | 
will be handled: but L wish he would take | 
the trouble of once revising manuscript | 
before impression, to correct the blunders of 
rapid composition.’ 

We shall not stop to point out to our read- | 
ers the justice and ingenuousness of the last | 


his 


remark, they are self-evident. 
The notice of an clephant, which was to | 
have been raised upon a ligh pedestal in the | 
' 


Place de la Bastille, drew our author into the 
neighbourhood of the Marais, a quarter of 
Paris which was onee the court end of the 


| 

town :— | 
Marais are much Wick rs 

than the other | 


‘The streets of the 
and cleaner, and better buiit, 
ancient of Paris; and this quarter, 
with the Place Royale, is weil worth visiting, 
though seldom visited: itis inbabited by an 
old-fashioned set of gentry, who prefer Paris 
as a residence to any country town, but take 
no part in its amusements; who go to church, 
and do not go to the opera; who persist ob- 
stinately in the more ancient mode of dining 
at one o'clock; who gave no assistance or 
encouragement to the Revolution, it may be, 
because it ds: ought in SO many innovations. 
J am assured that, during the most tumultu- 


streets 





Pau 
Bouk vards 

Thus, mi the midst of Pa- 
for the whole of the distance from the 
birndyve of the Jardin des | hantes to the lac e 
lous NWV., in aline running at first from 
south to north, then westward, and then in- 
clining to the south, is found a wide street. 
broad walk on cach side, 
two rows of 
safety, 
horse ( hairs, 
ris, 


to the walls: so mueh have tie xboures 
inercased : om all bevond ti 
called Fauxboure. 


ris, 


shaded by 
trees. Tfere you may walk in 
without fear of the OY OnNC- 
which, m all the bo. 
even on the frotfeus, endany ond 


cabrioiets 
streets ot 


v lite 


limb. Ts may see eXpo sed to sale, on 
tabics S niched » between thie tees On one 
side, and Pot n the trees weit houses 


on the other, all kinds of wares; millinery 
and bon-bons, literature and you-jous, maps, 
prints, and cutlery. t boy, 
flashing in your eyes his string of steel wi utch- 
chains, “ voila des chaines superbes.”— 
Voila le régne de Napolcon 
ralist, out of time and place. tere you may 
find petits gateaux and eau de groseille, to 
allay both | hunger and thirst; and chairs, for 
to repose while you retresh 
yourself. The houses are lofty, and many 
have baleonies: the shops are well ooppen d: 
at every step are theatres, ane spect acles, 
and cates, and public gardens and diversions 
of every sort: an infinite variety of phystog- 
Homy, charac ter, and oee upation is continu- 
ally Hittine before you. [tis the most amus- 
Ing morning scene of this amusing metropo- 
lis. 

‘Napoleon gave to Paris the 


P ~ 99 
Voila, says a 


’* 
’ Says ad Ino- 


ad sous a PEC 9 


of 


bridees 


Austerlitz and Jena: the names have been 
changed to those of Du Jardin du Row and 
Des Invalides: but the benefit remains: thus 


hoth extremities 

value ot property 
nereased. Along the Seime, on both HORS, 
from the to the other of these b ride eS. 
Is a space of the width of a very broad street 
between the houses and the river. This, too, 
as well Boulewards, is an advantage 
eK uliar to Paris. In London, a view 
ora peep at the Thames, you must go to the 
ends of the streets at right angles with it: the 
projected terrace, when accomplished, will, i 
hope, form a magnificent answer to this re- 
proach. At Plorence, the limg-arnata ex- 
tends for about one-third only of the course 
of the Arno through that beautiful city. 

‘The Hotel Dieu is ma central situation, 
more convenient, both for the patients and 
their medical attendants, than the sites now 
often chosen tor such institutions in the pre- 
cincts of cities, The course of the Seine sup- 


the extension af the city at 


was encouraged, and the 


One 


as the 


to cet 














This litirmary is a Schoo] 
young surgical practitioners floc 
to Paris for instruction. The French have 
unhappily, had of late so many opportuniti 
of perfecting themselves in this serene . thar 
they are we iI qualified to cive lessons. i 
Hfonour hath no skill in surgery, he is oblice. 
to lead in his train many who have. Thy 
Liotel-Dieu is a credit to the country. 

It is very easy to find your way in Paris 
between the and the Boulevards yoy 
Inay always arrive quickly at a 
you may know whereabouts vou This 
is. facilitated, too, by a trifling but ingeniou: 
arrangement: the strects parallel to the riy¢ 
are disti n suished from those at rieht anglee« 
with it, by inscribing the names of the on 
set in black letters on a heht ground, and 
of the other set in white letters on a Dlact 
sround, 

‘The Morgue is an excellently well-con- 
trived establishment. It is a little building, 
on the bank of the river, where are deposited 
tie bodies of persons found drowned or other- 
wise accidentaliy slain. These bodies are laid 
onan inclined plane, in a space Arlen qe 
off by glass doors and windows, stripped o! 
part of their clothes, which are hung up ove 
their heads. By this simple method, thie 
members of a fi unily, of whom one is “e oO 
missing, have the means of findime and re- 
Chaiming their own, if there, without inquiry 
— without exposing to public remark a mis 
chanee which may be only temporary. Call- 
ing here one dav, 1 was Witness to a scene on 
which the genius of Sterne would have lived 
and revelled most sentimentally. The body 
of a middle-aeed man, who, by the « 
suspended above, ap] weared to have been a 
sailor, was laid in in its place to be recog 
nised. <Atter gazing on this sight tor som 
lithe time, T was retiring, when | met, at th 
outer door, an elderly woman, accompanie’ 
by a lad of about fourteen years old. Then 
steps were hurried: their countenances ful 
of anxiety and terror. “ They have 
said [, “a son and a father.” i waited th 
( nt. They advanced to the window, wit! 

rat Twill call, if the phrase miay be allow 
a precipit ate irvesolution—dreading t 
find what they sought. They returned 1 con 
soled. but expression 0! 


bu 


‘ 


‘ 


Mmcaicihe: 


‘ . 


Seine 


pom wher 


are, 


Toth €s 


lost, 


thie 
‘“ Itis not he; 


still de jected : 
their frees said plainly. 
thon. where oe Le’? Fle was not found the 


yet still he as lost. 


‘There are several manufactures at Paris 
i worthy of attention. Old renown led me te 
' the Gobelins: it was not in a state of great 
activity at this time, but L saw some works 
| both finished and carrying on, worthy of thal 
old renown. The process ot “making this ta- 
pestry Is exceedingly tedious. I obs ~~ 
i that the workmen, like clock- makers and 


«| 
printers, and other men of letters, were a 


aare a ull sho rt-sighte d. 
‘The Palais Royal, 
and dissipation, — rves all the ce lebrits i 


as a centre of wealt! 


’ } Is } 
has acquired: it is, besides, a very handson 

) hy 
quadrangle, as | once was used to call th 
interior of buildings of this form: tt Is ol 
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a 


quare; it would be pedantic to call is a pa- 
ralle Jogram, and not according to usage to 
call it an oblong. The arches are not wid 


nough; and the areade, (the space, | mean, 


notween the arches and the shops,) Is net} 


sroad enough, ITLere is more splendour, but 
ios of variety to be seen, than on the Boule- 
cards. The shopkeepers are not dearer here 
than in other quarters of Waris: the greater 
number of their transactions pays their higher 
vents, though their protits may be only equal 
ro those cf their brethren in trade. - toc : 
ee at the Cate Mille Colonnes, and found 
chat, counting shadows or reflections in the 
virrors With which the rooms are lined, the 
number, though mdefinite, may not be exag- 
erated, 

‘The garden is enclosed by ivon palisades 
oetween the arches: it is closed in the nieht, 
ine areade being still left as a thoroughfare. 
{found no reason to avoid passing through 
it with my elder a youth of seventeen, 
‘hough 1 should have becn most unwilling to 
lead bim in the evening into any street in 
fondon, When will the | olice of the capi- 
tal of the British empire take shame to them- 
selves / 

‘The colonnade of the Louvre, which the 
Gascon said was very much lke the lack 
trout of his father’s stables, is justly admired. 
The court L thought to be too much orna- 
mented, and the ornaments too much subdi- 
vided, and the heieht of the building within 
wo great for its extent of area. It is, how- 
ever, an exceedingly handsome building: | 


de 


SON, 


was ‘el id to see it completed, at least as to } 


the exterior; IT was told it had been nearly 
two centuries in building. Ile who had Ver- 
sallles wanted no other dwelling.’ 

But in justice to ourselves, rather than to 
the author, we must hasten to Avignon. Here 
he takes a house, which he as one 
furnshes a house which he is to quit dn 
three or four years,’ At this ume the inha- 
intants of Avignon were in no situation to in- 
dulge in social pleasures :— 


furnishes ° 


‘Yet fetes were occasio: ally given; bails, 
with, now and then, a petit souper, were not 
uncommon during carnival ; and every cven- 
ng might be passed in com pany, im the si aia 
of some lady who had take her day a the 
week for receiving. At these parties ecards 
were supplied, Dut paid for by 
used them, at a price which, though mode- 
rile, covered the expense both of ecards and 
Wax candles. This practi e, pre | 
blished in England, was defended 
unple of the court, where it is mormitted, 


those who 


re could not do | a ee he prae- 
elter th rorow th pra 
ee ofthe court.  ¢ edinasthe no refreshments 
were given: one conscientious lady, however, 
told her friends that her SU] tus car lmnoney 
enabled her to treat them with iees and pe- 
Uts gateaux. No invitation was seut after 


red “cL 


should CO- 


, Which was consid rood 


SO inde Qs the weekly rece 
linue. 


e first notice 
pton 


‘ ; | ; i 
Besides these re-umions, to Which aii the 
‘“quaintance of ile aaisteess of the hous 


ra ail 
Were of 


Course adinitted there were oIne- 
times ie ' " 
AIHA parties by invitation, when the refresh- 
Ments were sufticieunt and decorous. Ten 


“4VOuled to set the fashion of tea. and cave 
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‘arrive at. 


a the, as much in conformity, as to the mode 
of it, with the notions of the country, as 
imoecination could make it out. A large ta- 
ble. covered with a cloth as at dinner time, 
bor upon it not only the tea ¢ quipage, with 
its usual accompaniments of tartines and 
toast, but also fruits and cakes and an immense 
round tlat tart. showing preserve through 
a gridiron of pastry, with wine and syrups 
for those re Be. n tea would deprive of sleep. 
The Mi arquise ———— followed my ex; unple, 
and gave a thé, of which she ¢ -ondescended 
to ask my opinion: LT told her, that in order 
that the tea should be good, it was indispens- 
able that the water shoul { be not only hot, 
but boiling : excusing, at the same time, the 
boldness of my counsel, on the greund that 
it was not obtruded, but demanded. She 
tried again, and succeeded to admiration. 
Tea is now in pretty general use at evening 
parties in the north of France. 

‘While my elder children even were yet 
too youny to bear their part in soirces, L con- 
tented 


ny 





—— 


myself with entertaining, now and 
then, a few messicurs at dinner, after con- | 


sulting a friend on the enterprise, with a de- 
claration that lL could not invite ladies, 
their taste would require more research and 
delicacy of preparation than I could hope to 
Ife admitted the dittculty would 
be lessened by this restriction, however un- 
eallant, and proceeded to tell me, that a din- 
ner invariably begins by soup and bouilli: 
as this latter, however, 
soup is good, it is well to accompany tt by 
a sausage, some high-tasted meat: then 
come the entremets, then the roti with its sa- 
lad: after which, said he, * tout naturelle- 
ment on fait monter le poisson.”* Nothing 
could appear to me more unnatural than fish 


or 


after meat; but Twas in such a complaisant 

cis osition, that | avreed to every thing 

The douceurs terminate the repast, succeeded 
1 ? 


by the dessert. 

Our author enters into competition with his 
French neighbours, upon the all-important 
subject of a good dinner, aims at grafting 
upon French cookery some little improve- 


ments suggested by his Enelish edueation, 
and thus informs us of his success :-—— 

‘Ti will he seen, that the arbitrary parts of 
a Freneb dianer are the made dishes and the 
sweets: the boullli and roti are oblivatory: 
the gormer becauus yeu are hungry, the lat. 
ter, lest you ahd still be so. 1 approve of 
the order in which the fish appears, having 
seen many persons choke themselves in dng- 
land Ly cating of it with an appetite as yct 


to the fried fish | ven- 


hdr to add a sauce, (in 
} ae ‘tk ; 1] } ‘ ~ 


Li Ss t Don it Weil Uiicl rstood, ) W hii i} 
hose who partoo! th admitted to be an im- 
rovemernt A stutled turkey, with sausage 
balls, was al ed to be better than a dry 
roti; a hare, with a puddin; and currant 
ielly, Wits declared Lo Le delicious. | ob- 
truncal pCililission to serve the cheese, as a 


a] yy 
tiihdae Ol 


only the al lad, 


Ivaise by itself, recalling 


ita part of 


odeur, 
tustead of making 


tiie dessert. Iby these Tnitcadlisg and by the 
help (4 iutied loins of mutton. roasted 
toris Lie C,] bored Wiih hie t little TTaVerlll ft 


* ‘ The ts h } 2 SCLs ed quite naturally . 


as | 


must be insipid if the | 


Te 





salt, new college puddings, and other un- 
known luxuries too tedious to mention, (a 
phrase I ought to have employed long ago.) 
1 have the patriotic consolation of thinking 
that | gave a favourable idea of the FE nglish 
kitchen, which, in detiance of popular « opi- 
nion, L affirm to be better than the French, 
though their artists in this line are superior. 
The chief differences are, that the French 
make prepared and higt enanenied dishes of 
their ke Jel and think it barbarous to 
eat them, au naturel, along with their meat ; 
and that they will not believe that their meat 
contains any juice, or gravy, or flavour, till 
they have extracted it by culinary process, 
aud laid it beside the meat in the dish. in- 
deed their climate, which provides for them 
so many excellent things, refuses them pas- 
ture to fatten beef; but they have fine arti- 
ficial grasses and hay; of every other object 
of courmandise, except fiat beef, they have 
all that the most voracious or the most deli- 
cate appetite can demand, 

We conclude our first notice of this amus- 
ing and usetul work, with some observations 
upon a dilemma in which we are assured 
great numbers of our travelling countrymen 
have involved themselves :— 

* But the only serious s «ial embarrassment 
] expe ‘rienced, arose from my impertect use 
of the languave: I had learne ‘d French when 
a boy; when | left fngland I had long read 
it, almost as easily as English; arrived in 
France, | found I had two studies to per- 
form, two ditlculties to encounter ; to make 
myself understood, and to uoderstand : the 
first | could do ‘indiffe rently well; but I 
passed a twelvemonth in France before I 
could understand what was said by the men, 
and two years before I could understand 
What was said by the ladies. I found that 
not to understand was more disadvantageous 
than not to be understood ; since those who 
endured my bad French with patience were, 
very patur: ully, displease cd on discovering that 
they had been throwing away their words on 
one who could not tully comprehend their 
meaning. | seriously advise eve ry English- 
Inan who purposes to establish bis: family tor 
some years in France, if he is not competent 

» follow a conversation in the language of 
oh country, to go thither first himself alone, 


and establish limself for a few months in 


| family, 





Prone society : he willthus make more pro- 
i oa mouth, than afterwards, with his 
ina year: for the frequent use of an 
a) td | mecuave Indispose 5 the organs of speec h 
to the acquisit tion of a new one. The ears, 
require the ir lesson. 

‘} will alsore pe at the counsel given to me 
~— son, at the age 
ish like a foreigner ; 


ore 


SS 


too, 


DN al friend, ad dclenu, 


of sevebtleen, spoke kL ny 
it wus constantly to mt E uglich in the fa- 
1) tg Notwithstanding my exact complhi- 


ince with this advice, my youngest child, 
feces having learoed three langu: iges be dove 
her tenth year, S| eaks English less 
pertectly than the pris she left Enzland 
when but three years old, and, a year after, 
said. somewhat boasting ly, “* J’ai oubhie mon 
Analor ;.” Intruth, seven or er vht years al 
produced in all the family some 
te Hactiuine ss of our native tongue » Hay, 


enterny 
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| fear that ny reader may find some Gath 
cisms in the writing of one, who did not quit 
his native land ull far advanced in the fifticti: 
vear of his age. 

‘No parent will be content that his chil- 
dien should forget their native language: 


’ 


whether it may be necessary, in order to | 


void this inconvenience, to enjoin the use of 
it within, in the wae will de ‘pe ‘ud on eir- 
cumstances, on the age of the children, on 
thie leneth of the in Stary or residence 
abroad. The means will, so far forth, hinde: 


i ae al Be EE Re De i DR er ee Pe Oe 
by quene hless longings, to my soul | say— 
‘Oh! for the dove’s swift wits, that I imight 
lee away, 
‘And find mine ark!—yet whither ‘—I must 
bear 
A yearning heert within me to the grave. 
I am of those o’cr whom a breath of air— 
Just darkening in its course the lake’s bright 
Wie, 
And sighing through the feathery canes— 
hath power 
To call up shadows, in the silent hour, 


and delay the attainment of the language of : 


both improve- 
amusement are utterly hope less, as 
cial intercourse is tiapossible, The French 
are not the less mmpationt of bad French, on 
ecount of the maperturbable politeness with 
which they hear it.’ 


the country, wi thout which 


nent cnecd 


i ee ae 





Let borest MINCLUATY, and other Poe IMS. V 
Mis. Llimans, pp. 205, 
seo. ATurray. 

Puis is adelehtful volume --fresliness 

pression, solidity of thought, and beautiful 

orymality, are its clief characteristics. — [t ts 
indeed a plea after wading through 
wretched courteously called poctry, 
such verse as this. Mrs. Tlemans 
has ao mind endowed with rich genius, and 
the Forest Sanctuary willadd to the fame he: 
productions have already acquired: we do 
not hesitate im terming her the first poctess of 
the day; and though many etlusions from fe- 
inale pens are distinguished by much beauty, 
yet we never remember to have met with in 
these, the nervous thoucht of this lady, 
clothed in « qual perspicuity of ianguae., : 
A Spamard, with an only sor, has sought 
‘forest sanctuary in the wilds of South Ame- 
ica. This description of the past, and of the 
causes Which drove him thither, forra the ba- 
sis of this enchanting poem ; it is written in 

a stanza, approaching the structure of the 

Spencenan, and is very harmonious. 7 

narrative portions are equ ally as exquisite a 

the digressive ; but we shall select from the 

fatter, as more suitable to our limits. ‘The 
opening teems with mournful sweetness : 


SvVo. london. 


of (%- 


Sure, 
trash, 
tw peruse 


‘The voices of ny home !—f bear thei still! 
Phey have been with me through the dreamy 
night— 
lhe blessed household voices, wout to till 
My heart’s clear depths with unalivy’d de- 
light ! 
| bear them still, unchang’d:—though some 
from earth 
Ave inusic parted, aud ihe tones of mirth— 
Wild silvery toncs, that rang ri duys 
more bright! 
Have died in othbers,—yet to me they conic, 
Singing of boylood back—the 
home! 


throug 


voices of ny 


of woods, re- 


‘They cali me through this hush ; 


posing 
In the grey stillness of the summei morn, 
They wander by when heavy flowers are 
closing, 
And thoughts grow 
stars are boin: 
kv'n as a fount’s remeimber’d ous 
On the parch’d traveller im dis fou: of thas 
Len thus they haunt me with swect son 
udl worn 


| ) ora ? 
GCP, dilit Wihlias nd 
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Frou the dim past, as fiom a wizard’s cave ! 


So must it be These skics above me spread, 
Ave ihey inv own soltt skies —} e rest not licre, 
ny dead 2 


These are truly delightful. 


‘ ' 
‘Silence upou the mountaius!—Dut within 
The city’s gates a rush--a press —a swe 1] 
OF iin tite les thety torrent way to wits 
And heavy boowinygs ofa dull deep bell, 
A dead pause followmy cuch——lke that 
Wii i ; | 
The dash of Gillows, & eedpbie Dk iess Tete 
Fast ia the bush of fear—kKnell after kucil s 
Aud sounds of thickening steps, like tiuader- 
baill, Z 
That plashes on the roof of some vast echoing 
fasta " 


The above ts ind 


similies contaimed in it admirably 
and astoundinely exoressed. The 
stanzas Contam much true reasoning :— 
‘Thou searcher of the soul! 
sight 
Not the bold 
SIKICS, 
But the scaree-own’d unwhisper'd thought of 
night, | 
As a thing written with the sunbeam dies ; 
Thou know’st—wlose eye through shade and 


two 
HMastrative, 
bnex¢e | 


ran powertal the 


in whose dread 


vuilt alone, that mocks the 


depth CaN sce, 


That this man’s crime was but to worship 


thee, 

Like those that made their hearts thy sacri- 
fice, 

The eali’d of yore; wont by the Saviour’s 
side, 


’ 


On the dim Olive-Mount to pray at cventide. 


‘For the strong spuit will at r nes awake, 
Piercing the mists that wrap her clay-abode ; 
An« , Dorn of thee 9 she mi ty oh talw ays take 
BRarih’s ace nis for ti. 
Aud een tor 

power ! 


oracle 5 of God: 


this—-O dust, whose wask Is 
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Hear its voice, Lear! 
Piom the 
ment Known 
in hia, the shedder !—] 
fear that walks at 
moan 
lu the wind haunting him a power to sa 
“ Where is thy brother 7’—and the saiiets ray 
To search and shake his spirit, when alone 
Vith the dread splendour of their burning 
eyes ! 
—So shall earth own thy will—mercy, not sa. 
critice.’ 


—_—it Cc ry Bor S up to thee, 


ama s Ra 
stain’d sod;—unake thou thy ju 


Ig 
His portion be 


ad midnigit 


- Titres ? 
= ie thie 


The great knowledge of neht bursting on 
the soul, 1s celebrated in the following unan- 
swerable limes :— 

‘ Plieve are swift hours in hife—strong rushing 
Louis, 

That do the work of tempests in their might! 

they suake down things that stood us rocks 


wid towers 

Unto ti undoubting imind 5—they pour in 
rulit 

Where at but stardes—tlike ua burst of day 

Por which th’ uprooting of an oak makes 
Way j= 

They sweep the colouring mists from off ous 
sight, 

Phey touch with fire, thought’s graven page, 
the roll 

Stamp’d with past years—and lo! it shrivels 

as a scroi!? 


Nor is the Forest Sanctuary devoid of por- 
tions breathing the most samted loveliness 
The deseription of a hurricane at sea :— 

‘Then the broad lonely suiise!—and the 
piash 

Into the sounding waves !—around her head 

Tuey parted, with aglancing moment’s tlash, 

Then shut—and all was still. And now thy 

bed 

Is of their secrets, gentle Leonor! 

Once faiiest of brides !—-and never 

more, 

Lov'd as thou wert, may human tear be shed 

Above thy rest No mark the proud seus 

keepy 
Vo show where he that wept may pause again tv 
wecp.’ 

We could extract hundreds of beauties; 
in truth, they are to be met with in every 
page. 

A number of minor poems, entitled Lays 
of many | ands, (most of which have appear 
ed in the New Sontuly follow 


y OU 
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hou the Forest Sanctuary. ghey are O ag 
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Hast thou caught the gleam of the conqueror’s 
crest. 
My babe, that I cradled on my breast! 
Wouldst thou spring froim thy motiucr’s aris 
with joy a 
_Thiat sight hath cost thee a father, boy!” 
‘For in the rocky strait beneath, 
Lay Suliote sire and son; 
They had heap’d high the piles of death 
Before the pass was won. 
6 They have cross'd the torrent, and on they 
come ! 
Woe for the mountain hearth and home ! 
There, where the hunter laid by his spear, 
There, where the lyre hath been sweet to hear, 
There, where I sang thee, fair babe! to sleep, 
Nought but the blood-stain our trace shall 
keep! ‘gi 
‘And now the horn’s loud blast was heard, 
And now the cymbal’s clang, 
Till e’en the upper air was stirr’d, 
As cliff and hollow rang. 
‘Hark! they bring music, my joyous child! 
What saith the trumpet to Suli’s wild! 
Doth it light thine eye with so quick a fire, 
As if at a glance of thine armed sire ? 


—Still'<be thou still'—there are brave men 


low— 
Thou wouldst not smile couldst thou see him 
now !” 

‘But nearer came the clash of steel, 

And louder swell’d the horn, 

And farther yet the tambour’s peal 
Through the dark pass was borne. 
‘Hearst thou the sound of their savage 

mirth ? 
—Boy! thou wert free when I gave thee birth, 
ree, and how cherish’d, my warrior’s son! 
le too hath bless’d thee, as I have done ! 

Aye, and unchain’d must his lov’d ones bem 
—Freedom, young Suliote! for thee and me !” 
‘And from the arrowy peak she sprung, 
And fast the fair child bore, 

A veil upon the wind was flung, 
A cry—and all was o’er!” 

We take leave of Mrs. Hemans, thanking 
her for the true delight she has given us in 
the perusal of her present work, and sincerely 
recommending it to all who possess a taste 
for genuine and un: Uloyed poetry. 


——— 





Re je ected) Articles. Seeand Ex 
Pp- 353. London, 1826. Colburn. 
‘ber be these verities ” we too are inclined 
to ask with Alice in the old play, from which 
the author takes his meek a for really we 
have been more than once tempted to SUs- 
pect that we were actually ja iting with 
Cliarles Lamb, or conversing with William 
Hazlitt. 
leels to be after his own heart. It 
him all | sorts of facilities, sentimental or sa- 

lirical, grave or lively. 


litien.  Svo. 


Hie ean dream with 
Kia in’ Dessin’s Hotel, or wander with him 


This is a book which a reviewer 





| mouths, ! 
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| little possession. 


/ornaments (“ tops and drops, 


Vor(ue 


affords 


to the market- place of Calais, and fall in | 
'so as to keep all trim and compact, »: ails 


love with ‘a row of as fine specimens of the 
human animal as eye ever looked uy 

le are in love with the desc ription, and we 
“re resolved that the hearts of our rea 
suall be no more ¢ fancy free’ than our own: 

*f never saw any thing like th 
before, : 
the 


cle is 


iz 

i. @ 1 : e. " 
And vet the instant | look at them, 
truth comes upon me as 


. if by instinet. 
us Is the real thing 


All else 3 coy his- 


upon.’ 


Such clear and spacious brows— 
t yet innocent eyes—such apple 
cheeks, as hard, 1, and as round—-such 
up of the go od temper which 
tent—such ripe, unreluctant 
lips—such UNCOUSci0Us sooth —and withal, 
such an air of happy imdependence, over- 
flowing every now and then into sparkling 
streams of mirth ;—all this, I freely confess 
to thee, reader, | never witnessed before. I 


ticate. 
such brillian 
as re 
made 


evrows out of con 


-half-tied under the chin. 


do not know how it may be with thee ; but | 


for me, it has filled me with a serious joy, 
interfused with a still more serious melan- 
choly and misgiving, which I do not very 
well know how to entertain. We, in Eng- 
land, cannot show such a sight as this for 
our lives. And if a state like this of France 
can show it, at a stone’s throw from our 
shores, and after all that she has suflered and 
performed, there must be * something rotten” 
in—but hold, hold, my gentle friend, Elia ! 
if thou Levast me (or thyself ) hold! Let 
thy wild fancy intermeddle as it will with all 
things else ; but let it leave politics to pa- 
triots, parrots, and popular preachers. Shun 
it as thou wouldst a pestilence. Knowest 
thou not the wreck and ruin it has wrought 
among thy dearest frends! Tfast it not 
made * * * * ® but let us have done with it. 

‘These beautiful realities, from which we 
for a moment turned away so idly, are but- 
ter-women. Each is standing (not sitting) 
behind a milk-white wooden receptacle, over 
which she bends gracefully, with a hand on 
each knee, and the cover of which she lifts 
up on the approach of a customer, and dis- 
closes her little store. It may be worth, per- 
haps, altogether — including 
eggs which always accompanies it—as much 


fas we (erewhile) clerks uscd to give for our 


daily mutton chop and a pint of wine, ata 
pi altry tavern in the city. And yet she who 
owns it reckons the mere protit on it—which 
she has already realized in imagination—a 
And that she gets more 
than ‘a living’ upon the interchange of it, 
is evident from the tasty trimness of her at- 
tire, its delicate cleanness and propriety, and 
above all from those great yellow gold ear- 
* | remember 
we used to call them, when they were in 
that hang down from her 
ears to bee r very shoulders, where they rest. 
Her attire is fashioned as follows: and it 
differs from: all her tribe only im the relative 
arrangement of its colours. On the body a 
criuson jacks t. of a thick, solid texture, and 
tight to the shape; but without any pretence 
at orn: mic nt This s is met at the waist, (which 
is neither one nor short, but exactly where 
hature }? 7 wed It. 
a still thi ic ‘ker texture, so thatit hangs in large 
plaits where it is gathered in behind. Over 
this, in front, is tied tightly round the waist, 


uUNOne Us, 


sine of which passes over the 


! ‘hind, and 


apron, the 
of tne yack et be 


little fulled : skirt 


make Sat str kK Out smartly an d tast ily, while 
it clips tis \' ist jl}. ‘Tue hie dew ‘or CONSIStS 
fa sort of mob-can, nothing of wiaich but 
{ ec root | i hil can Lye nm. on ac- 
count of t kerchief (of flowered cotton 


the wars of 


) by a dark blue petticoat, of 








| tiful met: aphors and : 


This head-kerchief 
is in place of the bonnet—a thing not to be 
seen among the whole five hundred females 
who make up this pleasant show. Indeed, 
varying the colours of the diferent articles, 
this description applies to ev ery dress of the 
whole assembly ; except that in some the 
fineness of the day has dispensed with the 
kerchief, and left the snow-white cap ex- 
posed ; and in others, the whole figure, ex- 
cept the head, is coyishly covered and con- 
cealed by a large hooded cloak of black cloth, 
daintily lined with silk, and confined close 
up to the throat by an embossed silver clasp, 
but hanging loosely down to the heels, in 
thick, full folds. The petticoat is very short; 
the trim ancles are 
dark sober, slate colour; and the shoes, 
though thick and serviceable lke all the rest 
of the costume, fit the foot as neatly as those 
which are not made to walk in. 

‘I declare these picturesque people, (the 

epithet belongs to them more than to any I 
ever saw, for they look as if they had just 
walked out of pictures, ) have made quite a 
delineator of me. I never was so descrip- 
tive before. How sayest thou, reader? This 
is the age of authors who write with the pen- 
cil instead of the pen. 
among the number, and issue proposals for 
publishing by subscription a set (of all things 
in the world) of ** French Scenes and Cos- 
tumes?”” I who do not pretend even to see, 
much less to make others see, any thing more 
of human life and its results, than those little 
obliquities and excrescences which start out 
from the straight line and dead level of it, 
and are overlooked by its other spectators ! 
To me, those persons and things which are 
like other persons and things, are like no- 
thing—or they are nothing, for I do not ob- 
serve them long enough to see them. They 
slip off my sensorium without making we 
impression upon it.’ 

Or should he prefer Old England and po- 
litics, to Calais and its beautiful butter-wo- 
men, he may listen to an address trom Wil- 
liam Cobbett to the ploughboys and labourers 
of Hampshire, to the identity of which we 
almost imagine that W. C. himselt 
Or Lloratio Smith shall 

the airy fabrics which 
eternally decorate * To-morrow 3° or we shail 
dine out with the same gentleman, after re- 
ceiving from him the very satisfactory as- 
surance that * in eivilized society, eating and 
drinking have nothing whatever to do with 
dining out.” Or, (and was ever critic in such 
delicate and delightful embarrassment as to 


should 
inieht sate ly swear. 
boavakel up for him all 


| choice ") he may discuss the merits of Shak 


speare’s Romeo and Juliet with Professor 
Wilson,—lose all sense of critical di; gnity for 

a full month, in consequence of coming in 
contact with the Grimm’s Ghost of Ja:mes 
Smith,—bury himself under a heap of beau- 
umusing parodies, with 
the author of Table Talk,—criticise Brother 
Jonathan in company with Francis Jeffery, 


‘or recline under the Greenwood Shade, and 


(talk of Boccacio 


and Fiametta with Leigh 
a volume of extra- 
It is gratifying to 
more than it 


this is 
y pretensions, and 
find that it pretends to no 


Tfurnt. 
ordinary 


Nerrously, 


cased in close-tit hose of 


Shall [ enlist myself 


| 


pees 
—_— 
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achieves, 
that of any author of the d: ly, seems to 
breathe defiance to the imitator.  llow few 
could catch the expression of his quaint ori- 
ginality, intense depth of thought, and amia- 
bility of feeling! 
Rejected Articles has essayed and overcome. 
We have here a taste of m: iny of the ‘dreamy 
fancies, and wild imaginations, and super- 
subtle distinctions—many of the false truths 
and the true falsehoods’ of our ancient and 
esteemed companion, Eha. The article on 
Hazlitt is rather a eritique than an imitation, 
and contains a most 
that popular author, which we shall take an 
curly opportunity of presenting to our read- 
ers. Yet, though this estimate of the cha- 
racter of Hazlitt does not altogether pretend 
to be an imitation of his manner, it is pos- 


sessed of much of his power, and many of 


lus peculiarities. We are not, certainly, 
overwhelmed, as Hazlitt overwhelms us, with 
poetical splendour; the author does not pour 
upon us an exhaustless store of wild and un- 
common ilustrations 5 nevertheless, we trace 
the hand of one who has admired, and stu- 
lied, 
his master. We agree with our author, that 
it Mr. Hazlitt has not set his mark upon the 
ave am which he lives, it is his own fault. 
We vo with him also in his assertion, that 
no writer ever acquired marked distinetion 
of whose writings something might not be 
said, either in relation to kind or to degree, 
which could not be said of any others what- 
ever: 

‘In regard to Mr. Ilazlitt’s writines, this 
one distinguishing quality is the unrivalled 
power which they display of looking into the 
hidden truth of things. He pierces the depths 


of human life, and ** plucks out the heart of 


their mystery. His pen as like [thuriel’s 
spear; whatever it touches starts up before 
us im oats naked truth. Tf you are afraid to 
hear the truth you must not listen to him ; 
for it will out, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, And this even when the truth im 
question is a personal one. But when it ts 
an abstract truth that he hap pens to vit upon, 

** away at once with love and jealousy!” out 
it must come, even though it should blacken 
his dearest: friend brighten lis bitterest 
foe; for the truth is to him—the truth 

‘Perhaps it may be said that the | 
features of Mr. Tlazlitt’s mind 
constitutes its great strength as well as its 
great weakness—is this passion which he 
cherishes, to the exclusion of all others, for 
abstract truth; for his other passion — for 
liberty, is but a branch or off set of this. Th 
would not seruple, upon oceasion, to tell a 
lie, out of pure love for the truth ! just as he 
would assist in making himself and every- 
body else slaves in practice, out of his lov 
for libe ty in the abstract. This may seem 
paradoxical, but it is capable of an easy ex- 
planation. He has a catholic zeal for the 
truth; and though he would not die a mar- 
tyr to it ina bodily sense, (for we venture to 
guess that he is constitutionally timid in re- 
yard to bodily suffering.) vet he would nor 
scruple to sacrifice his priuciples to it aid 
his sense of practical yustice : just as a lover 


ading 


This task the author of 


mteresting memoir of 


and caught something of the spirit of 


The style of Charles Lamb above | is always fonder of his 





alii than of his 


mistress, and would at any time sacrifice the 
latter to the former. 
‘A cons equence of Mr. Hazlitts inde- 


strucuble passion for abstract 7 is, the 
absolutely unchangeable nature o all his 
opinions. With him a thing Pale is, OF 1s 
not; and there is no disputing about it. He 
would even interpret literally the old axiom, 
Id gustibus non est dispulandum, and insist 
that a man either has a taste for truth and 
beauty, or he has it not; and that he who 
prefers falschood and deformity, or even the 


lesser degree of beauty to the greater, does 


— ee 


——— 





—that which | 


so not because he sees with another eye, but 
because he does not see at all; not because 
his faculties are diflerent, but because they 
wre defective. Tf you tell him, for example, 
that you prefer a picture of Correggio’s to 
one of Raphael’s, he will not let you off 
virtue of the above maxim; though he is too 
modest a man to be the first to dispute the 
point with you. But if you are imprudent 
enough to iusist on “ wiving a reason for the 
faith that is in you,” then the chances are 
that he will not only prove but proclaim you 
a fool for your puns, 

‘It has been said of Cobbett, that he has 
not one Mrs. Cobbett among all his opi- 
uions. Tt may in the same manner be said 
of Hazlitt, that he has no one opinion that is 
nota Mrs. Hazlitt. He was wedded to every 
one of them in hus youth, and he has stuek 
to them ever 6 through cood report 
and through © ne 3 Not but what we 
believe he would be ve ry glad to be divorced 


SEC, 


>» ] 
gb por a 


from some of them a wmensa et thoro; tor it 


we may judge from some parts of his writ- 
ines, the VY lead him a sad life between them : 
particularly those of them that trouble their 
heads about politics. But itis no easy mat- 
ter to make up one’s mind to part for ever 
from ao wite that one loves, however ill she 
av treat us, or whatever we may be forced 
to sufler through her foll 
And perhaps the more wives a man has, the 
inducement he feels tor 
any one that he may be sullering by. In 
Turkey, where a man may have as many 
as he pleases, the law of divorce is a dead 
letter. 

But besides these 


‘sor extravacanecics. 


less 


considerations, “Myr. 
Hlazlitt has a conscience, touching his intel- 
lectual tres, however he may feel himself too 
to afford to keep one im other matters. 
lle took his opinions * for better for worse “7? 
and he cannot now persuade himself to kick 


thy “r out of doors merely because with their 


poor 


youth they may have lost some of their pris- 

‘tine freshness and beauty. One thine we 
will say in his favour on this head: (and it 
even makes up for ell tae faults that tras 





tor those 
is this—-if 


been imputed to him, much more 


Which he actually possesses 2) It 


some of the Opih ions to which he is wi daded 
liave long been * the plague of his aa , and 
he would fain have been without them in an 
honest way, he has never yet nem base 
enough to connive at thei prostituting them- 
solve Ss, in order that he might make that at 
CNcCuse for Getulbie qjiiil (ot them V 
Th cnaky eantine falures tia this wou 


*Pomonteecals,’ thics pocius aller the manner 


vetting rid of 








~ Byron, and * Boceacio and Fiame ta’ jn 
my h we could rarely trace the de pela ari 
parity of sentimient, or the delicate tact ana 
power which characterize the Prose Writing 
of Leigh Hunt. Independe ntly of the S@ Con. 
siderations, the tale is not without prettiness 
pathos, and interest. 

The best thing we can say of this volun, 
(and we have derived too much ple asute 
from its perusal, not to wish to say some 
thing yood of it,) is, that it is se areely tl 
ferior to the work whieh sugested its title. 


and we would recommend all admirers of 


Rejected Addresses to possess themselves 
speedily of Rejected Articles. 


———_— 





GODWIN'S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

(Concluded. from p. 492.) 
Havinc, in our two preceding numbers. 
quoted at great length Mr. Godwin’s descrip 
tion of some of the most important events ot 
this period, we must now confine ourselves to 
the chapter which closes at once this volum 
and the career of Charles. Of Bradshaw 
scrgeant-at-law and chief-yustice of Chester, 
Who was appointed president of the court 
which was to try the king, Milton, his rels 
tive, has presented us with the following fi 
vourable report:— 

‘Bony of a distin vuished family, he cdi 
voted the e “aurly part of his life to the study at 
the laws of his co untry. Thence he om 
an able and an cloquent pleader, and 
sequently discharged all the duties of an an 
corrupt judge. tn temper neither gloois 
nor severe, but gentle and placid, he exer 
cisect in his own house the rites of hospitality 
in ain exemplary manner, and proved fim 
self, on a fiuthful and unfathiny 
friend. Ever eaver te acknowledge merit, li 
assisted the deserving to the utmost of lu 
power. Forward at all tines to publish th 
talents and others, he was always 
silent own. No one 
ready to foreive, he was yet 
ti rribl e, when it fell to tis lot to pour shitine 
on the enemies of his country. EE the cans 
of the oppress ed was to be defended, if th 
favour or the violence of the great was to bh 
withstood, it was Impossih te im that case to 
find an advocate more imtrepil or more clo- 
quent, whom no threats, no terrors, and ne 
rewards could scduce from the plan path o! 
rectitude.’ 

Ilere, then, 
Mr. Godwin 
so extraordinary, so 
Hore were the un aan rable courage, the 
collected presence of mind, the composed 
and impressive carriage ; and, above all, th 
character unstained with re proach or the i 
mut atio nof any that ain re so necessarily 
to belong to the head « f a court which was 
about to read to man foe the import ant les 
that ‘uo person, however high In Sta 
tion, however protect d by the pre, jucices of 


, Niust €X pect to be crim 
coln- 


all occasions, 


worth of 
i specting his mor 


Hpressive andl 


was just the character which 


conecives Was necessary to fill 


sp) wonsible a situation 


TS1. be 


Son, 
his contemporaries i 
nal agwainst the we iare of the state and 
tunity, without retribution and punishment 
The counsel chosen to conduct the prosecu 
Siecle, Coke, Dorislaus, an d Ask 
Steele was tamed attorn y to the court, d 
Coke solicitor, but, 1 consequence ol Steele 


tion wer 
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we ,bsence, the task fell principatly upon Coke. | Sila manner. He observed that, not long | cerned the peace and liberty of the kingdom. 
atid = prepar ations having been arranged, and before, in the Isle of Wight, he had been en- | The court were inclined to reject ths new 
ond » king fetched from Windsor to St. James’s, | gaged in a treaty with both houses of parlia- | proposition; but Downes, one of the com- 
tine wed re he arrived on the 10th of January, | ment, and that the tre aty had been very near | missioners, declaring himself unsatisfied, the 
CON. 1649,— -a conclusion. Tle knew not, therefore, by | sitting was broken up, and the court retiweeds 
ness ‘The next day the court satin Westmin- | what authority he had been brought there, | to deliberate in private. In half an hour 
ser Hall, sixty-seven commissioners being | other than the authority of thieves and rob- | they returned; and, being now unanimous 
ine present. Among them were Cromwell, Ire- | bers. Hie saw no Llouse of Lords in that} in opinion, sentence was given 
sure ton, and Gene val Hammond, Lord Grey of , court, and he afthrmed that a king also was ‘Charles had, perhaps, in all his inter- 
ne Groby, | word Monson, a cmnidiain ible num- | necessary to constitute a parliament. Ile | courses, proposals, and answers to his o po- 
rin per of colonels, four baronets, and one alder- | said, that he had a trust committed to him by | nents, a different meaning from that whicle 
title, man of Londos. No lawyer sat as a judge God, and derived to him by old and lawful lay on the surface. It is at least clear, in the 
S$ of on the trial excepting Bradsaaw, Corbet, descent, and that he would not betr: iy it by | present instance, that a very awkward situa- 
Ives Lisle, and Say, the two latter of whom were answering to a new and unlawful authority. tion in government would have been imme- 
appointed assessors to erp Two ale He concluded that, when he was satistied of diately produced, by a compliance with the 
ormen sat on the trial, but did not sign the the authority by which he was brought there | king’s desire. The ordinance for the trial ef 
LTH, eel Lord Lisle never appeared to his | to answer, he would proceed further, the king had been unanimously rejected by 
summons; and Algernon Siduey, though! * The second aud third days of the trial | the House of Lords. The Commons had, in 
ders. resent on three of the pre “err days, did | were consumed in similar discourscs. The | consequence, proceeded to vote, that the peo- 
rip a sit in Westminster Hall. Skippon uni- , court would not allow the authority by which | ple, under God, are the original of all just 
is uf formly absented himself. Lambert, Overton, they sat there to be disputed ; and the king | power; that the Commons’ House in parhia- 
28 to aud others, were pot present, not probably desired that he might give his reasons. This | ment, as representing the people, have the 
Ui from any indisposition to the cause, but be- produced interruption and altereation. The | supreme power; and that whatever is by 
aw cause they were engaged in distant service, president informed hin, that the court was | them enacted has the foree of law, though 
ster, The king slept on the nineteenth at St. satistied of the authority by which they Sat | the consent of king and peers is not added 
oul James's, and was brought the next morning there, and that they ove r-ralk d his demurrer. | to it. They then passed the ordinance by 
reli to Whitehall, and froin thence by water to The y ime nn caused the King’s contumacy to be | their single authority: the court for trying 
fit Nie Robert Cotton’s house, nearly adjoiming | recorded, by w! hich he re fused to plead before | the king had been opened under this ordi- 
to the place of trial, thom. | nance, and had proceeded to the very. lust 
di ‘The court betur seated, and the king ‘The fourth and fifth days of the trial were | step in the exercise of its functions. 
IY placed before them, Bradshaw imformed him, : employed in hearing witnesses, the court hav- | ‘The Llouse of Commons was now so re- 
aun that the commons of Eneland assciabled in | ing determined that, though the king refused | duced in numbers, and the meetings of the 
subs parfiament, boing deeply sensible of the evils ; to plead, they would proceed to this exami- | lords bad heen so small, that 1t would have 
in mad ecakunities which had been brought on i mation, ea fundania only, for the further sa- | been probably easy for both umted to have 
Diti the nation, and the mnocent b loud that bad | tisfaction of themselves. The court sat dur- | heard the king, as he desired, in the Painted 
XU Hoon spilled, conic a fixcd on himas the | ine these days in the Painted Chamber. The | Chamber. But what would have been the 
lity primcip abo author, had resolved to make ine | sixth day the comnussioners were engaged tn | consequence? Ile might have offered some 
iy cuusition for this loud. and to bring hiin to | preparing i and voting the sentence with which | thing very material to their consideration, ot 
Hing rit and jadement, and had, thercfore, con- | the trial was to be co! pole fod.’ | his suggestions might have been such as an 
t, fh litued this court, before which he was We now quote Mr. Godwin's aecount of | impartial and strict examination should have 
lis brought to hear his charge, alter which the the conclusion of this umparaletled trial :— | pronounced altogether frivolous. Inthe last 
thi court would proceed according ta justiee, ‘On the 27th of January they sat, for the | case, equally as in the first, all that had been 
via) ‘Coke then, the solicitor, delivered in, in) last time, in Westminster Hall. As the king | done since the commencement of the month 
lor viiting, the charge, which the clerk read.) proceeded along the passages to the court, | rauan imininent risk of passing for nothing. 
and Nhe king endeaveured to interrupt the read- some of the soldiers aud of the rabbule set up |The commons had decided that they would 
Tui me, but the presideut cominanded the clerk | a ery of Justice, jus stice, and execution. This | proceed in Chnporng of the king without the 
tts fo yo on, and told Charles, that i he had exae tly corre sponds with the spint of the | lords, and they had done so accordingly. It 
Un ny thing to say after, the court would hear mutiny which took place in the army in | they admitted the present suggestion, they 
>t him. The charge stated, that he, the kine, November (647. These men cistrusen the | would virtually have revoked all this. The 
2 to had been intrusted with a limited power to good faith of their leaders; and, sceing that | two houses would have come together to heat 
elo govern according to law, beingw obliged to six deys had now passe d without any conclu- | the king. They would then have retired to 
Lai tse that power for the benefit of the people sion, Suspect d, as the mauniner of rude and | their several chambers to deliberate. We 
ho! and the preservation of their rights and liber- ignorant men is, that there was some foul | can easily anticipate in what spirit the peers 
ae ties, but that he had designed to erect in hun- | play and treachery, One of the soldiers} would have consulted. They had decided 
ee self an unlimited power, and to take away upon euard said, ** God bless you, sir.’”’ | that the king should not be tried as a erimi- 
y fill the reme dy of misgovernment, reserved in The kine thanked him; but his ofticer struck | nal; the commons had determined that he 
lon the fundamental constitution, in the rightand him with his cane. ‘ The punishment, vg said | should be so tried. It would have been with 
thie power of frequent ane successive partia- Charles, ‘* methinks, exceeds the offence.” | an all grace that the commons, after various 
SEC ments. [Tt the n proceed led to enumerate thi The kine. when he had re tired, asked ITler- negotiations, Messages, and conferences with 
th Principal occasions on which, in execution of | bert, who attended him, whether he had heard | the Hlouse of Lords, should have found them 
= his | purpose of levying war on the present the cry for justice, who answe red, he did, | selves reduced, as they might have been, to 
Wily narhament. he had caused the blood of many and wondered at it. “ So did not I,” said | re-vote their resoluuons of acting without the 
Wild thousands of the free people of this nation to Charles: “ the ery was no doubt given by | lurds, and re-attirm the proceedings conse- 
les he shed. And it affirmed all these purpose their officers, for whom the soldiers would quent upon these resolutions, which by such 
Stas 2nd this war to have been carried on, for the do the like, were there occasion.” | hegotiations and conferences they would have 
aes upholding a personal interest of wall and ‘The court had no sooner sat, and the pri- | virtually annihilated. . 
el power, and a pretended prerogative to him- | soner been produc ed, than Charles offered a | [t has been repeatedly said, that, if 
in seliand his family, against the public lnter- new proposition to their attention. He de- | Charles's desire had been granted, his pur- 
a est and common right, libe rty, justice, ani d sired that, before an “fugly sentence” was pose was to have offered to resign his crown 
Ly peace of the people of this nation.—The pronounced Upot him, which we all that in favour of his son. If such had been the 
, q charg > being read, the president demanded . now remained of the trial, he might be heard | case, why did he not make this offer known in 
“ ¢ har ss amawer. before the two houses of parliament, he hav- | some otherway? Surely he was was not bound 
“ ‘The hing replicd mm a very gravc and col- ins somewhat to suggest which neatly con- | to apply to the two houses of parlament 
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could not be arraigned at the bar of his su] 


' to it. 


through no other medium, than that ef the | lonel Tomlinson, who had charee of his per- 
court which tried him. The ofier, too, would | son, on his left. At Whitehall, he went up 
have produced its effect upon persons of all) the stairs leading to the long ¢: ery, and SO | 
ranks and parties almost as certainly, if pro-j into his bed-ehanibe ficre he continued , 
mulgated in any other mode, as if stated by one hour, eneawed in fis Cevetions. Taving 
him in person in a conference of the two, received the sacrament, cod things net 
houses. At all events, he ual have be- | b mic yet ady, he was pre vuiled on to taxe 


queathed to posterity the full knowledce to 
what extremity he was willing to advance tor 
the welfare of lis people, and to save his 
country from the st: . of regicide. 

‘On the 20th of . January, and again on 
the 27th, the king desired, and obt ‘ined by 
vote of the House of Commons, the protes- 
sional attendance of Juxon, bishop of Lon- 
don. Itis somewhat singular that he applied 
for this favour through the medium of Ilugh 
Peters, a man on whom such a torrent of 
filth was poured in the trial of the regicides. 

‘The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, aud the Earls of Southampton and 
Lindsey, as well as the prince elector, his 
nephew, asked and obtained leave to visit 
the king, but he requested to be excused from 
receiving them. 

‘The day before his death, at his own de- 
sire, le received the farewell visit of the 
Princess Elizabeth, thirteen years old, and of 
the Duke of Gloucester, who was in the ninth 
year of his age. “The king hissed them, 
and gave them his blessing, and, setting them 
on his knees, admonished them concerning 
their duty and loyal observance to the queen 
their mother, and the prince that was his suc- 
cessor, with love to the Duke of York, and 
his other relations. He had such pretty and 
pertinent answers from both, as drew tears 
of joy and love from his eyes.” 

*At this memorable period none of the 
princes of Europe offered their intercession 
in favour of the unfortunate Charles. The 
republic of the United Provinces alone inter- 
posed with their desire that the king’s life 
might be spared. Their embassy to this  ef- 
fect was undertaken at the request of the 
Prince of Wales. The queen also wrote to 
the House of Commons, requesting that she 
might have a pass to come over to England, 
to use her credit with Charles that he might 
give them satisfaction, or, if she were not 
permitted to mediate on the part of the na- 
tion, that she might at least attend her hus- 
band in his extremity. This letter was passed 
by unread. 

“On the 29th of January it was determined 
that the open street before Whitehall was a 
fit place for the execution of the sentence, 
and the next day was the time appointed. 
If Charles were to die, the reasons against 
any delay in a case of this sort were cogent. 
The warrant, therefore, was given on the 
spot, signed by fifty-nine commissioners. 

On the evening of Saturd: iy, the 27th, the 
day on which the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, the king was removed to St. James’s, 
where he slept on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. At ten o'clock ou Tuesday morn- 
Ing, the : 30th, he passed by the carde n of St. 
James's Palace, through the Park, to White- 
hall. Tle went on foot, guarded by a regi- 
ment of toot, and — with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying 


London, walked on his right hand, and Co 


'a bit of bread 
' o'clock he passe id into the Banquctting ifouse, 


and foot. 











Juxon, bus mop of | 


| The 


‘and a glass of wine. 
and so, by a passage broken thr: righ the wall, 
to the seaffol 1. The nearer parts ot ‘the stree ts 
were filled on all sides with regiments of horse 
No one insulted him: and the sol- 
diers, by their silence and dejected faces, 
showed like persons afflicted with the specta- 
cle. The king, tindine that he could not be 
heard beyond the seatiold, addressed a short 
speech to Juxon and Tomlinson, denying that 
he had been, in any respect, the aggressor in 
the war. The head of this unfortunate prince 
was severed from his body at one blow. Such 
was known to be the vindictive spirit of the 
royalists, that the very executioners perform- 
ed their office in a mask. 

‘Through the whole of this critical scene, 
Charles deported himself with great compo- 
sure, and with a carriage wholly free from 
affectation. He was undisturbed, self-pos- 
sessed, and serene. 
looks e all otherwise is, that in his passage 
through the Park, he called on those who at- 
tended him to walk faster. 

“A committee of the House of Commons 
Was appointed, to consider of whatever re- 
lated to the corpse; and, a few days after, it 
was delivered to Herbert, and another per- 
son, who had been appointed by parliament 
to attend the king during his continement. 
On the 8th of February, it was voted, that 
the place of interment should) be Windsor, 
that it should take place on the following 
di y, that the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
cus of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton 
nad | Andse ‘Vy and the Bishop of | ondon, 
should be slhowe “l to attend, and thet a sum 
not exceeding five hundred ae should 
be provided for the funeral. The body Was 
fin: lly de posite dina vault under St. Ge orge’ 
Chi: apel at W indsor, which already cont: ined 
the remains of King Henry VEEL.’ 

Our readers are aware of the opinion which 
Fox has expres hame- 
ly, that the trial and exceution of Charles 
served to raise the character of the Enelish 
nation in the opinion of Europe in general. 
Mr. Godwin hardly scems to agree with Fox, 
fsr he says,— 

‘It did not conciliate the Enelish nation 
to republican ideas. It shocked all those 
persons in the country who did not adhere to 
the ruling party. This was, in some degree, 
owing to the ‘decency with which Charles 
met his fate. He had always been im man- 
ners, formal, sober, and specious. And _ the 
immediate publication of the Eikon Basilike, 
an event that could not have been foreseen, 
gave force to these ideas. The first magis- 
trate in England had at all times been placed 
at a distance above the rest of the commu- 
nity. As Nlakspeare expresses it,— 
“There's a divinity doth hedge a king, 

And treason can but peep to whatit would.” 
notion Was cvery where prevalent, that | 


sed on the above event, 


The only thing which | 
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es, 
a sovercion could not be ealled to account 
And the violation of this prejudice 
imstead of breaking down the wall whieh < 
marated hin fi om othe rs, gave to his pr 
asa redness which never before appertaiy, 
Among his own p artisans the Geath: , 
Charles was treated, and was spoken of, 
sort of deicide. And it may be admitted fi, 


a universal rule, that the abrupt violation of 
~a deep-rooted maxim and persuasion of th; 
~ human — produces a reaction, aud urge, 


' Inen 


: eae the maxim closer than ever, | 


am afr ud that the day that saw Charles perish 


'on the scattold, 





judgment on the king, 


rendered the restoration oj 
his family certain.’ 

From the action, Mr. Godwin turns to the 
actors, and here, as on former occasions. 
most strenuously advocates their cause. He 
dwells upon their public spirit and disinter- 
estedness, and doubts whether even Crom- 
well had at this time conceived any idea of 
his usurpation :— 

‘They deemed it an awful act of justice 
they had to perform. The engagement of a 
king to his people is infinitely the most so 
letan, and preguant with the most various 
and lasting consequences, of any that ean be 
contracted by a human being to his fellows 
God knows how often it has been trifled 
with, violated and trampled upon, and how 
seldom it has been recollected by the con- 
tracting party, when the day of contract has 
passed away, and the emolument and powe: 
that go with the engagement have once been 
consiened and made over. They felt that i 
was the part that had fallen to them, to exhi- 
bit to the kings of the earth, and throug , 
them to all succeeding generations of men, 2 
terrible example. Charles was to stand a 
licly before his constituted judges; and, 
once for all, a monarch was to be called upon 
to give an account of the things he hi ul done 
in the period of his delegated authority. 

‘To have voluntarily consented to sit in 
was undoubtedly an 
act of considerable courage. The first “evil 
to have be en rationally apprehended by King 


Charles's judges, was assassination, The 
first person who in this way fell a viet te 
the hatred anid fury of the royalists, Wie 


‘devine orough, 1 the pr ecding Qetober. Te 
judve truly on this point, we must reco! Heel 
the at iracter of too many of the cavalier par 
ty. tis thus drawn by one of the most zea 
lous of Charles’s advocates.  “ Profaneness 
and impiety in some of our side hath we: ak- 
ened us, and aided our enemies. [lence 1s 
the source of our sorrows and of their goou 
success. Never any good underti tking had so 
unworthy attendants, such horrid bl: isphe mers 
and wicked wretches, as ours hath had: | 
quake to think, much more to speak, whit 
mine ears have heard from some of their lips: 
But, without all question, neglect of religion. 
and want of discipline, hath weakened and 
undone the king’s armies.” The celebr: ated 
Boyle congratul: ated himself that he was pre- 
vented from joining the royal army in the 
‘campaign of 1644: for, “ had he done s°, 
; thou: xh there were, beside the excellent kil 

| himself, divers eminent divines, and may 
worthy persons Ot se veral ranks: vet the eo 
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| ratlity of those he would h 


converse with, were very debauched, an 
ike others so. 

| with a 
oubta 


, ' 
produce tue disposition to 
* 


ot. as well as tuclinable, to m 
Furious party race, When combine 
eyss deficiency Of principle, has nod 
' ng tendency to 
szassinate. ; 
‘What party, then, was finally to predomi- 
The ndependents now held the helm 
ul irs: how long was that stute e of things 
yto continue! Dy whatever y party tisey 
ie displaced, they ‘well knew that 
rime of sitting in yj udgment on Charles, and 
suing the warrant for his execution, would 
be visited with the severest vengeance. They 
Know that they held their lives in their hands. 
Wh an they gave judyment against the king, 
ney, at the same time , pronounced sentence 
They could not, with any 
alculate on tne Impanity of eleven 
our taonts, which they ultimately 
But they had cugezed in a great 
uid they would not t draw ba pe Their 
e might triumph for ever; and, no doubt, 
Y eenenelnes of them felt a nie 1) per- 
saaston that at would. Such is human 
, that, wacn what we believe to be right 
has, throueh severe contentions, been esta- 
d, we cannot figure to ourselves that 
what has thus been done, will ever be un- 
dora, But they could not be so infatuated 
and so blind, a3 not to perceive the many 
probabilities there were that the business 
would have a diiterent issue. In that case 
‘ey consented to sacrifice their lives on the 
dltur of their country.’ 
To those who may deem it strange that the 
‘ond volume of the History of the Common- 
sealth should come no cing than down to 
‘he death of Charles 1, Mr. Godwin replies, 
that the work would have “ae imperfect, un- 
ess a due attention had been paid in the 
commencemy ent, to the labours ef Hampden 
Ml Pym. he obscure Inbour of the arelu- 
tect, which precedes the laying the first stone 
ud erecting the shell of his edifice, will fre- 
‘uently be found not less memorable and 
vorthy of record, than all the success and 
plen lour ef exe cution, which are 
ee to awaken the admuration of the 
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| cn the two vo'umes of this h istory 1 now he- 
we the e public, Mr. Godwin has, 
ey have re d | hl? n, rede eme: | t! we ple | re 


as far as 


vith 


ich he set out. He has ‘attended to the 
lected, remembered the forgotten, and 
isttibuted an Muparual award on all that was 
imeed and achieved during this eventful 
period,’ 
Critign fe on the Seventeenth A ticle of tli 
Chi urch if Enel and, demonstratuia ts antl- 


Celvinistic Sense, &c. Ae. by the Rev 

Vaurs ROUQUET, A. B. London, 1826. 
Rivington. 

rit obicet of this little tr aet 1s, in the words 

anth T, “to prove t{ rat ¢ tail, lism, as it 

to absolute decrees, is not and cannot 

aoctrine of the church of Eneland, 

ced in her seventeenth article.” This 

vir, hoouguet establishes demonstrably, 


Vt ins 
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TA, IN support of jus side 


many anitnoritres, both ancient and 


ave been obliced | 
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the | 
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are not aware 


' cloctrine 


Hie has appended to his Critique 
remarks on ‘the abstract Calvinistie 
of decrees,’ in which he end 
to point out the demoralizing 
Calvinism upon such of its followers as 
strictly observe the prineip ‘les it inculeates. 
The feclings of the author, upon the subject 
he discusses, are evidently strong; and, per- 
haps, there 1s something in the nature of all 
rcigious controversy which will easily ac- 
count for a little intemperance of style, that 


ment. 
soine 
avours 


influence of 











now and then betrays itself. 
CRIGINAL. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 

Mr. Eprrorn,—Among the earliest delights 


of my youth was the. ine pig of perusing 


the works of our olden bards: their quain t- 

hess charmed me, their sim} y! Licity delighted 
Nes haf 

me, their deep-thought impr ved. ne, nor is 


my former rapture abated, when I occasion- 
ally solace myself with their brilliant pages 
Robert Pfermck ever claimed biy most in. 
iniration, aud last week i axain re- 
newed 1 ny acquaintance with him, through 
the intro: fuetion of anew and beautiful edi- 
tion, lately published by Mr. Pickering. It 
is truly charming to hear the jolly bard sing 
of those Christmas wassails, and May-day 
sports, which alas! will never again visit these 
lands. Fimpty-headcd fashion has banished 
Innoccit amusement, and an insatiate desire 
of gain the besatiinens of old English hospi- 
tality. Jlerrick is the historian of mirth, 
mark his preface to his ILesperides :— 


= 
= 
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© Ll sing of brooks, of Elossomes, birds, and bow- 


Crs, 
Of Apri!, May, of June, and July flowers ; 
Ll sing of May-poles, hock-curts, wassails, 
wakes, 
Of biidegroomsy brides, and of their bridal 
’ 
cakes. 


Is not this delightful! the very orthography 
of the word ‘blossomes’ seems to vive an ad- 
ditional charm to the passage. How heartily 
he enters in his theme. There is nota flower 
unnoticed by him with exquisite originality 
and fancy; nature’s history is writ in his 
lays, and spark] les in native be ‘auty. He has 
not, till, within these sate years, received that 
share of pre aise which is due to him, and even 
now he is comparatively unknown. Many 
whilst warbling Cherry Ripe, 

that the words were written 
nearly 200 years ago, by this author. Ilow 


= "9 
charming is the following :— 


7 . oo ‘ 
Modern WIsses, 


“THE TEAR SENT. 
Glide, or utie streams, and Lcure 
Along with you my tcar 
Lo tirat ¢ 4 rl 
VW i ) sm \ { t sluyvs 
Nl Witil i i VCS, 
And strings my tears as peaile. 
< , ! 7. « " ] . 
Os csues yonacr set 
\f yiry , os Le 14,7 
aTatilealian mem © 6e faierds 
Of maiden flowers 3 
‘There, there present 
‘j aiisS eit Lit 
7 { , 
And pendant peurie of ours. 
This is but one of many gems. Metastasio 
, " . i 
has a sweet song on the same subject, but our 
Robert has of course the Orzinality 
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‘TO VIOLETS. 
‘ Welcome, maids of honour, 
You doe bring 
In the spring, 
And wait upon her. 
‘ Yet though thus respected, 
By and by 
Ye doe lie, 
Poore girls neglected.” 
Never had a Christmas meeting so mer 
a chronicler as Robert Herrick. The May- 
pole, and, in fact, all the periodical pleasures 
of our ancestors claimed his muse, and well 
adapted was she to portray their frolick- 
some gambols. I could extract hundreds of 
stanzas glowing with beauty, and pure as the 
unalloyed delights they immortalize. Could 
poor Herrick rise from his tomb, and behold 
the decrease of those sports and pleasures 
which gave him so much joy, how would his 
soul grieve atthe inauspicious change? Thou, 
sweet month, May! while speaking of thee, 
his verse became as verdant as thy meads ; 
and in proportion to thy beauty, so was his. 
Hear this strain, thou sluggard, and leave the 
sleepy bliss of thy bed, for the exhilarating 
one of the morning :— 
‘Get up, get up, for shame, the blooming 
Thnorne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 
See how Aurora throwes her faire 
lresh guilted colours through the aire; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
Tie dew bespangling herbe and tree. 
Each flower hus wept and bowed towards the 
east, 
Above an hour since, and you not dressed, 
Nay! notso much as out of bed; 
When all the birds have mattens seyd, 
And sung their thankfull hymnes; “tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 
Wien as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May.’ 
Many of the ‘ merrie’ customs which used 
to distinguish our forefathers, are narrated 
with exquisite fidelity in Herrick’s verse. 
Alas! these pleasures will never again rear 
their innocent heads. — Sylvan mirth has 
bowed before crowded formality, and the 
laughing joys of the Greenwood Tree are 
succee de d by pent up delights, injurious to 
health and unbenign in their influence. I 
take leave of our jolly bard, recommending 
him to those who love nature, and treasure up 
the reminiscences of once merrie Englond. ® 








NECROLOGY. 


THE LATE AMERICAN EX-PRESIDENTS, 
JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 
[v the deaths of these illustrious individuals, 
the United States have experienced a great, 
we had almost said an irreparable loss. Nor 
is the deprivation lessened by the considera- 
tion that Messrs. Jefferson and Adams were 
no longer capable of actively and efficiently 
benefiting their country. They were of the 
few remaining great men to whom that coun- 
nplishment and security of 


try owed the accor 
ts independence ; and while they lived, the 


friends of that ind epende nee could never be 
loss for rallying g points ; its honest pub- 
rvants could never be without the best 
most sincere of * fnends, philosophers, 
ides.” Itis, however, among the no- 
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blest and most perfect of human consolations, ar which de wary the United States to be * free, 


that the ornaments and benctactors of man 
kind die not, though they become subservicnt 
to the great chanve through which ail must 
pass. They exist, and shall for ever, 
rnperi ishable works effected by their wisdom, 
—in the truths proclaimed and established 
by their umted gemius and virtue. Having 
shone as the lights and guardians of their 
own day, they become the beacons and the 
preservers of posterity. 


Itis this which. in- | 


' 


In the | 


! 
| 
| 
! 
| 


deed, deprives dissolution of all power of | 


effecting real or permanent injury; it is this, 
as we have just remarked, which enables us 
to bear with fortitude all we are compelled to 
suffer, when— 
© We've fallen on evil days,’ 
and see, sorrowfully, but not despairingly, 
that— 
€ Star after star decays.’ 


One of the most original and retlecting of 


modern writers has said, ‘ America will never 
have to make again such a struggle as she made 
in 1775, and never can make one so elort- 
ous.’ So that how abundant soever the peo- 
ple of America may hereafter become, (and 
we have no right to ‘anticip: ite any deticiency 
in virtue or intellise nee,) in the great quali- 
ties which distinguished a W ashineton and a 
Vranklin, a Jetierson and an Adams, those 
qualities must, at least in a comparative de 
gree, lie dormant; and will not, as hereto- 
tore, by the mere force of circumstances, leap 
happiness and honour at once upon the indi- 
vidual and his country. The singular coin- 
cidence attending the deaths of Messrs. Jef- 
ferson and Adams, and tie si 
their pursuits and stations, aire naturally 
induce one to attempt some par allel between 
their characters. This task, however, be- 
comes supererogatory, when we reilect that 
almost the only point of diflerence which pre- 
sents itself, is, 
the democratic, Adams that of the federal 
party ; a circumstance which we have reason 
to believe never disturbed the union so uatu- 
rally lasting between minds so otherwise con- 
genial and patriotic. 
MR. THOMAS JFFFERSON 

Was born on the 2nd of April, 1743, in 
the county ef Albermarle, at Shadwell, a 
country seat which now belongs to lus crand- 
son, within a short distance of Montic M 
and within half a mile of his Rivanna mills, 
He was of course in the 84th year of his ag: 
He received the highest honours at the col 
lege of William and Mary; and studied th 
law, under the celebrated George W ythe, ‘ 
late Chancellor of Virginia. Before he hia 
attained his 25th year, he was a distinguish. 
ed member of the Virginia Legislature, and 
took an active part in all the measures which 
they adopted ln opposition to the USULrpatlons 
of Great Britain. In 1775, he is said to 
have been the author of the protest agiunst 
the propositions of Lord North. He was 
subsequently tranferred to the general con- 
gress at Philade Aphia, where he distinguished 
bimself by the firmmess of Jis scutunents 
and the energy of his Colupositions, (>i 
these qualifications, no other evidence could 
be required, than the imperishable document 


oll wily of 


that Jefferson was leader of 
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From 1777 to 79, (for certain portion of 
tose years, ) he was oce upie i by Wythe and 
Pendleton, in revising the laws of Virginia. 
In 1779, he sueceeded Patrick Henry, as 
governor of the state. In 1781, he com- 
posed his Notes on Virginia, than which no 
work of equal size ever attained to greater 
reputation, 
in congress, at the mnmoment when the 
nia legislature were framing a. state 
tution. The draught of the instrument, 
which he transmitted on that oceasion, 
not received tl the day when the committee 
were to report the result of their 
They were so mune ty plea: sed with this pre ne 
ble, that they adopted it as a part of their re- 
port SO that , as itis now well understood 
that the Saleen Ball of Rights and the 
Constitution were from the pen of George 
Mason, the preamble was T. Jeffersou’s. fa 
1784, he leit the U mited States, being 
chited in a ple mipotenti wy commission with 
Franklin and Adams, addressed to the seve- 
ral powers of Hurope, for the purpose of con- 
cluding treatises of commerce. In October, 
17°9, he obtained leave to return home: 
and, on hus arrival, was made the first seere- 
tary of state under General Washington, Elis 
correspondence with the French and Buaglish 
Ministers is a proud monument of his genius: 
he alternately rebuked the cold cunning of 
haston and the rash ardour of Genet. His 
reports on moutes and weights and measures, 
on the fisheries, 
commerce, are ample attestations of the en- 
larged views of the philosopher and the fi- 
nancier. 

In 1797, he was elected vice-president, 
and, years after, president of the United 
States. For eight vears he conducted the 
government with a strength of talent, a purity 
ot purpose, and a respect to constitutional 
prince iples, a model to 
his successors. Elis acquisition OF Louisiana 
alone now calls down. tlic 
from every one 


Virgi- 


labours. 


assoO- 


which might serve as 
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levator } 
LOL ‘ pera cs 


But what is deliciert ra th prec ding nar- 
ef —_— . i P a P J } 
rative must be thade Up froth a cunous and 
authentic memo, in the havd-writtng of Air 


Jefferson, lie Wiis Call i a ya prrticul ir 
occasion, to stale OIE ¢ 1! Uiiistal 
anil views of | life, and t Liti tii 

H Cumeirt LLiLiSake iti iit i { } Lihal 
touche sty for which t Lil i Was so 
remarkable, which, now that the creat man 
has descended to his tomb, it may not | 
Pra] Pope r to | y by (>| thre rastlo tre . 


j CAIN f ae . ay i 
into the nomunatio: : 
in Which | live, and, at the first « 
lowing, [T became one of its r presentatives 


in the legistature. owas then seut to the old 
congress :) then employed two years with 
Mir. Pendleton ond Mr. Wythe, on the re 
visal and reduetion to a single code, of th 
whole bod Vv of the British Stutiites, the acts of 
Our isscuuibly, aid Cerlath parts of the com 
Mon jaw > then Cfectcd OVEeTIVOY ° \1 

Lite lev isiatube, anil te ioe k ceet Seis 
to Burope as minister plenmpotentiary . ap 


pointed secretary of state to the new eovcrn- 


and on the restrictions of 
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In the summer of 1782, he was | 
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constl- | ; 
Ftnany of the leading 
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' future bhi 


ment; elected vice-president and president 
and, ha tly at visitor and rector of the university. 

‘In these different oftices, with se arcely 2 
interval between them, I have been in th 
public service now sixty-one years, and dy 
Ing the far greater part of the tir ne, in foreion 
countries, or other states. 

It legislative services are worth Mmentio: 
ing. and the sti vist of liberality and equ ity, 
Which was nec: 
laws, mm the 


‘to be Impresse don « tt 
fist crisis of our birth as a yo 
tion, was of any value, they will tind ther 
and iiportant laws » 
were prepared by myself, and ca 

y by ny efforts: supported inde 2d 
by able an ‘d faithtul coadiitors, The proli 
biuon of the further importation of slaves wa 
| the first of these measures in time. This was 
iollowed by the abolition of entails, whic 
broke up the hereditary and high-handed 
aristocracy, Which, by accumutating immens: 
masses of property, in single Imes of family, 
had divided our country mito two distine: 
orders of nobles and plebcians. But, furthe 
to complete the equality among our citizen: 
sO essential to the maintenance of republican 
vovernment, it was necessary to abolish th: 
principle of priumogeniture ; tL drew the las 
of descents, giving equal inheritance to th 
sons and daughters, which made a part of dh 
rovised code. The attack on the establ.s! 
ment of a ae apne pene OM was first mad 
by myself. It could be carried at first, o 
by a suspension of salaries for one year; 5 
battling it again, at the next session, for an 
ther year; and so from year to year, until the 
ae ie mind was ripened for the bill for es- 

ablishing relicious freedom, which L had 
comico for the revised code also. This 
was at length established permanently; and 
by the efforts chietly of Mr. Madison, being 
myself in Europe at the time, that work was 
broucht forward, 

‘} think | might add, the establishment ot 
our university. My residence in the vieinity 
hrow, of course, on me the chief burden oi 
enterprise, as well of the buildings, a: 
of the eeneral organization and care of the 
whole, ‘Phe efieet of this i notitution on th 
e, fortune, and prosperity of our 


t 
conutryv. ean as vet be seen but ata distanes 


| that day 


ne oe ee 
1iCQ chiietly 


Gutan hundred well-educated youths, whicl: 

owill turn out annually, and, ere long, will 

i fill all its oifices with men of superior qualiit- 

‘cations, and ratse it from its humbled state to 
ian eminence amone its assocrtes which 
} has never yet known, uo, not in its bricht 

-i days. Those now on the theatre of affairs, 


will enjov the ineffable happiness of seein 
| therryss Ives succeeded by cons of a crade 0 
egaen beyond wher own ken. Our siste 
| states will also be repairing to the same foun 
l tains of instruction, will bring hither ther 
| senius to be kin Ale at our fire, and Wi 
learry back the fraternal affections, whieh 
| nourished by the same Aha Miter, wili 
knit us t them hy the mdissoluble bonds of 

early personal frondsbips. The yood 
dominion, the blessed mother of us all, 1 

thon Paase tiew Read with pyri amone 
. Vidi id ‘ tial Te dou 
: Vitact Which tas &VEl neassessed, but 


? } - nto Wy 
has tuo Jone suffered to rest uncultivated a 
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unknown, 
mee fo the 


ron | 
centre of raid 


and will ay COW. 


efit . Whow \ withs tye iy") 


arneted, and, as it were, ad: ig Pelaim 
pan share Mm thr merit of this reat W of 
ere ner tian. My whole “ MITTS, HOW ya 

many years, have been devoted t it and | 


«1 to follow it up, through the 


stand pleds: 
romnant of life remaining 

We have reason to believe that My. Jof- 
garson has left behind him a memoir of his 
own life and times, 

MR. JOHN ADAMS. 

Vr. Adams was educated at Cambridee, 
and to the profession of the law. He soon 
sacrificed that profession to the liberties of 
his fellow citizens and the inderendence of 
his country. In 1770, he was cleeted a re- 
presentative from Boston, and, in 1774. 2 
member of the council, but was nevatived by 
Governor Gage, from the part he took in 1o- 
ities. From 1770, and previous, and until 
i776, he was constantly engaged, and took a 
leading part in all the measures which wer 
ulopted to defend the colonies from the un- 
rliament. He 
was one of the earliest that contemplated the 
independence of America, and her separation 
from the mother country. Pew men exerted 
themselves in the congress of 1776 so much 
is he did to precase the declaration of inde- 
nende nee. by his influence, Mr. Jefferson 
vas we We d at the he ad of the cor nny Hitee who 
irration, — Ets reason for pro- 
cure the inmotion to come trom Virvinia. and 
of placing one of her delegation at the head 
ol the committee, was to eneace the hearty 
re — of that great state in the wie 
of independence. By the committee whi 
were appointed on the subject of a separa- 
tion from the mother counter vy, Mr. Jefferson 
nd Mr. Adams we re appointe da sub-com- 
mittee, to frame aceclaration of inde pend 
enee. Tke draft re port tod was that of Mr. 
feflerson: and he has, deserv: ily, received 
creat credit for it. Vrom the declaration ef 
edenendenee any the peace, Mr. Adams 
was employed in the same glorious cause. 


Whilst \ ‘ 


iO ne. 


{j Une i the decl 


ashineton was fighting the battles 


rtv, Adams was employed in a servic 


\ 
, 
‘Ss britha 


nt, but searcely less riportant, 


through the whole war, he was exerting his 
eres Tl ihe various courts of urspe, t 
Ota i ins and allranees. Nor clic his la- 
BOWES ‘until he had accomplished eve ry 


See which hie was sont ab roads nor 
, Uohe had sealed A 
a tre ity of peace, 
wreat iritain. 
(imediately after the treaty of peace, he 
IS app ointed ambassador to Great Britain; 
ov the ad ioptio n of the constitution, he was 
— first. V1ICe- president of the United 
"i eS During the whole period of the pre- 
MaENCY or W ashington, Mr. Adams Vas 
‘iee-president. le was as uniformly con- 
ited by Washington as though he had been 
member Gf his cabinet, on all important 


Lmeriean independence 
Which he signed with 


W 


. eee Qn the death of Washingto ne 
J Sama VEE mus was elected his si iccessor. 

Datla the administraiicn of 3{r. Adams. 
| iVspirit raved Without age ne At the 
‘ en 1 of the first term, Mr. Jefferson. the 


vite OF the republican partv., and his 
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dent of the United States 











received four votes 

more than Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams then re- 

tired to private | eatin Quincey. 
Subscquently Me, Adams 


Noilcans Ot 


“VCC Ss ‘ol ePomnoetitor, 


te. of His 
was selected by 


Massachusetts, as their 
' 
| 


Cay licl ite for gvovernor, on the di ‘ th of Goy- 
ernor Sullivan: but he declined azain enter- 
ing into public life. He was one of the 


‘Hectors, and preside nt of the Flectoral Col- 
\ re, when Air. Monroe was elected presi- 
Hlavimg been the 
principal dri ifisman of the constitution of 
this state, when the convention was calle ” to 
unend it in 1820, he was unaninously elect- 

1 their president.—On his declining this ho- 

ur, Unamious resolutions were passed by 
tins great assembly of five hundred, selected 
from all parties, expressive of their exalted 
iis merits and public services. 
fe was serene and tranquil to the last. To 
say that he had weak points and foibles, is 


but to say that he was aman; but his de- 
fects were ? thos of 


a bold and daring spirit, 
an open, generous, and contiding heart. At 
the ave ae “ninety, at the completion of a half 
century from the commencement of that re- 
volution he had been so instrumental in et- 
fecting, he sunk by gradual decay into the 
arms of death. Ie lived to see his country” S 
liberties placed on a firm and unmovable | 

sis, and the light of liberty which she diffused 
enlightenmy the whole earth. On the Jubilee 
of Independence, his declining faculties were 
roused by the rejoicings in the metropolis. 
tle inquired the cause of the salutes, and was 
told it was the fourth of July. Efe answered, 
“it isa great and giorious day.” Thus his 
inst thoughts and his latest words were like 
those of his whole life, thoughts and words 


which evineed a soul repiete with love of 


i 
country and interest in her welfare. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
rreces 
THE MEMORY OF YOUTH. 

On, itis one blessed privilege of youth, 
To deem not every bosom void of truth ; 
Unjaundiced is its eye, if *tis bereaved 
Ofthat it | pee et, and at last deceived 

its very dreams have been so sweet, that fain, 
Tl he heart would dream, aud be deceived again ; 
jis then the bright nobility of feeling 
Comes in its best and mightiest appealing 5 
No vistoned years of grief rise in array, 

To dim the sunshine of the present day ; 
Existence then is shadeless—but, alas, 
Fleetly these spectral happincsses pass, 

For prudence fills the heart, and worldly care 
Soon paralizes all that’s glorious there, 

Till what was once, as life-blood sinking falls, 
Down to oblivion’s adamantine halls— 

But still the changing soul will often cling 
To some remembered fond imagining ; 


Some day-dream it had loved in by-gone years, 


Some fountain whence had iowed delightful 
tears. 

Oh, these will rise when life is near its night, 

And play around the soul in flashes bri plit, 

Biinging the SKY of he pe that then was o’er it, 

path ot 

love——the bliss without alloy, 


Phe iose strewn 
The hour of 
Back in their gaudy colouring of joy. 

Oh, Memory hath charms and bitter blights, 
Extatie days and agonizing ni his ; ; 

It is a beam or else a damning shade, 

That frowns upon the ruin Woe ame made. L. 


pleasure then before it, 


| 


STANZAS FOR MUSTO. 
I warren not be the owe to tere, A 
A meiy eart, a merry heart, 
For any wealth that | could take, 
From such a part, fiom such a part. 
I would not be the one to wound 
A trusting friend, a trusting fnend, 
If worlds of fame there might be found, 
"Neath such an end, ‘neath such an end. 
For what were wealth and fame and pride, 
And nodding plumes, and nodding plumes. 
If memory painted by their side, 
A row of tombs, a row oftombs. HN. H. 





IHE MISER’S FUNERAL. 


1 HEARD not the plaint of woe 
i ’ 
I saw not the 


~ , . 
av bose: thei peay 


scow! of desparr, 
‘d with a throe, 
fo lighten the gret that was there. 
I mark’d both the old and the young 
When the pageant began to move, 
Though sadness prevail’d in the throug, 
It was not the sadness of love. 
Then I heard the village bell 
[uvite to the feast of the grave, 
And [ ask'd my heart to tell 
ifthe victim Id wish to save. 
Round the tomb when his sons drew pighi, 
Though mourntul they tried to appear, 
No tip was convuls'’d with a sigh, 
No chcek was bewet with a tear. 
They laid bim low in the earth, 
And turn'd their backs upon sorrow, 
Nor bless’d the day of his birth, 
Jat jovfully hail’d the morrow. L. F. 








VERSES FOR A GREEK MELODY. 


THERE came to our land a stranger bard, 


Of bigh and noble name ; 
But his cheek was wan, and his heart was 
scaired, 
And he seemed to scorn his fame. 
He saw the oppressor bind our chain, 
Till man might bear no more, 
Ana he saw us spring to our swords again, 
As our fathers sprang of yore. 
He left the hall of luxury, 
Our sternest tasks he shared, 
And lord in mind as birthright, he 
Ev'n as the meanest fared. 
He bowed uprising Faction’s head-— 
His wealth—-his sword—his lyre 
Seemed with the glory-spirit red 
From Freedom's hallowed fire, 
Alas, for Greece ! that spirit now 
Hath pass’d from earth away, 
{ looked upon his noble brow, 
As cold in death he lay— 
Aud thought, the world his destiny 
Might mourn with wailings deep ; 
But Greece alone his memory 
In tears of blood might weep. 


= 


G. J. D. W. 











FINE ARTS. 
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Views and Illustrations of His Majesty's Pa- 
luce at Brighton. By Joux Nasu, Esq., 
Private Architect to the King. — Folio, 
London, 1526. Ackermann. 

iw structures have been more severely 

and unsparingly criticised than the Pavilion 

at Brighton; it has been stigmatised as a 

monstrous baby-house, a bauble, an exotic 

the offspring of a puenle and viti- 
ated taste; yet so tar from meriting this vie 
tuperation, it has some claims on our atten- 
tion and even 


rewraw, 


' 


a 


admuration, as a specimen of 
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a style of architecture which certainly pos- and itis only just praise, when we observ 
sesses much intrinsie merit, and which would that tl mive performed their seve ral ta 
perhaps be extolled by its detractors bad Wb oaom rwhich must Lt con Th iy 
they met with it any where clse than at | to their fame Considgerca eitaer ¢ 
home. We know not how far the architect } tively or separ y, t Gesigus are spien 
has ar dhered to any ys artic ul ir n node Is. but ti | did, and form a mai cW le, ft nier- 
certainly must be allowe , by an impartial | est of win ho might still be enecreased by an 
critic, to have successfully apy licd the more | historical and deseriptivi count; without 
prominent fratures of the oriental style, and | this, how rpitis avery valuabiec accession 
to have combined them so as to produce | to this cliss of publications. 

a rich and picturesque whole. The castern - _ ea I 
front is very striking and characteristic: iwo companton prints Of the City Os J2eX- 


its numerous domes of varied outline 
and the slender eautifully 
contrasting with their majestically swelling 
curves, form an imposing architectural dis- 
play. But it is the fashion to extol the 
Anglo-Chinese steeples of Wren, or to rail 
at the pavilion, as fanciful and fantasti ; 
although, as a mere matter ot 


size, ninarcts 


taste, We 
certainly do prefer the latter to the ano- 
malous erections of Sir Christoph er, as being 
less whimsical and more consistent. And 
whatever, too, may be the opinion of critics, 
as to the propriety of selecting such a style, 
they must at least admit that Mr. Nash has 
skilfully availed himself of its peculiarities, 
and constructed an edifice that, with some 
imperfections, possesses many beauties. With 
respect to the plates before us, which are ad- 
mirably executed, from drawings by Mr. L'u- 
gin, and elaborately finished and coloured, 


they exhibit almost every part of the exterior 


and interior of the edifice, and convey a very 
faithful and satisfactory idea of the magnifi- 
cence with which it is fitted up. The most 
striking apartments are the gallery, 162 
feet in length, the saloon, the music-room, 
and the banquetting-room. The two latter 
are splendid beyond encryption, and exhi- 
bit all the gorgeousness of oriental luxury. 
Some idea may be formed of the extraordi- 
nary splendour of the banquetting-room, 
when we state that the superb chandelier 
hanging from the centre of the dome, mea- 
sures no less than thirty feet from top to 
bottom. The domes of these two apart- 
ments vary in form, the swell of the one be- 
ing concave; the other, convex: they may be 
convenie ntly compared, by referring to the 
section through the principal suite of apart- 
ments. Thissection, which is ona ve ry con- 
siderable scale, exhibits many of the peculi- 
arities of the construction of the building, at 
the same time that it gives a miniature view 
of each separate room, with its furniture and 
decorations, ina way we do not remember to 
have before seen adopted, which, though in- 
genious and pleasing, is yet attended with 
some disadvantage, as it combines perspec- 
tive with geometrical drawing. The pla 
shows not only the Pavilion and the arr: se O- 
ment of thie apartinents, but likewise the 
grounds and stables. The latter, of which 
several vicws are given, are an extremcly 
splendid pile, and although somewhat in a 
different style from the palace, harmonize 
with it suthciently well. 

As a graphic work, these illustrations are 
of a very exquisite order, the details and mi- 
nute portions are executed with astonishing 
fidelity and beauty. Le hKeux, Cleghorn, 
Winckles, and others, are the engravers, 


and | 


; - ] . 1 - A; » seule 

rWo nave come unaer Our OIserVvalleti, WaiCcA 4 

hare Weil executed m aquatinta, and cathy 

| eoloured \' . ceil L.- nacenrarce of 

| coioured, ,ith revard to the accuracy Oi 
7.7 — 3 

| the delineation, we can, oi 

, OPINION | but they certainly convey tie 

| enificent city, where warm skics 

: , 
and cicaniiness | 


f ’ 
¢ , mM: 
Ola truty He 


vive anechness to the tits, 


and apparent order are observable Im its 
| streets. Theo one representing a view of the | 
| creat square and cathedral is a very atirace | 
tive and clegant picture; the other, a birds- 
}eye view of the city, gives an idea of its | 
lextent and the natore of the buildings. Mr. | 
| Ackermann, so well known for his various | 
| splendid werks of art, Is the publisher. 
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THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
HaywarnkerTrratre.—A new comic drama 
. ino a ider the title of Poor Relations, 

Who's to Inherit? was produced at this 
heatre on Monday evening last. It is said 
to be from the pen of Mr. Walker, and is 
founded on one of the well known tales in 
Theodore Mook’s Sayings Doing It 
may seeni like stumbling on the very thres- 
hold of the thine, when we remark, that we 
object to the appellation eo to ~— piece 
in the play-bills, It is of, in our opinion, 
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2 comie drama, inasmuch as its nv al impor- 
tant incidents are any thing but droil, an ‘¥ its | 
eficets, (including a § vreat moral le sson,’) | 
aosolutely serious. Dut this is a matter of | 
minor moment, and we procecd to a 


I 
sideration of the drama its-lf. The plot can- 


boast of much noveliy or originality. 
Mr. Oliver Frumpton, a wealthy naboh, has, 
on his arrival in England, taken up his re- | 

with the llonoural Nir. and Airs 


sle Ivo hea «hs 
These }, 2) ry? \ 
LCS( gif er ! 


| 
con- | 
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not 


sidence 
Nlount-Arlineto mn. 
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nHoevel ee he avows the real state of the eas 
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perty, at tie same time securing the uni 


of a r soli. Madward Danvers, 
ter of the 
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Liston was tne eccentric but shrewd and 
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i UCM O OF Li yece, that be was UCL yy 
’ , ° 9° 
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ius a Clits 

t Frumpton should have been 
Farren. J.iston made nu 
live A 


, gs ' 
nat he felt some partia ility tor 


ut Mir. Olive: 


Cites mse ot @ : : i“ , 
mis; ana ii the picee its @Xistence wi) 


not be owing to him: an assertion which w: 
! : - ; , 
have not had cecasion to make for some con 
oa a a . e ™ — a { 
Siderai le Like past. Liston has riven he: 
. ! , . 4 ‘ j I 
to, and has been the life off all the rece 
~ . « ee 1 . ’ rey 
pieces In whi ho he has appeared.—The 
‘ - 9 . ant c ae aon \¢ ery : ‘ 
ating . PO this drama was suppitod 
by Nir (ilove r - she renresented that COM 
a 


sun. of heartlessness and fasemiation, of fri 
volity and tation, the woman of 

with sustained spirit and most eileetial skill 
lier light, laughing, easy, gay, and supe 
ficial manner, was highly relished by the itil 
dience. This lady seems to bid detis (0 
Time; and while so many of our old “ie 
ites are vanishing, one by one, 

of our pleasure L their 


from the seene 

OW? glory, ‘irs 

Glover continues { deariny linoat all 
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Danvers of Airs. 


the customary elegance and fecting of that 
lady; and uss P. Glover's mma was full 
of appropriate sprightliiess and case, M 
Wilkinson, as Andrew, was Gimusing; and 
Messrs. Vining and Ray i oas Mon 


Arlington and Edward !anvers, were, (ve 
use the phrase for wantofa better.) respersc 
—-The drama, which is the prettiest and most 
interesting pi ce of the kind that several : 
sons have witnessed, was given out for) 
Liston, amid general and unque 
Litiedd applause. 
WaLL.—ITlis Majesty’s birthday wa 
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rors, by its maj jestic undulations. 
tors, 


ates before ten the ropes were loosed, and 
icont machine, with its passencers 


, I} 
piaQiblai 


en and two amateur aecronauts, ro 


vir, Gar 
, ’ 


wly aud steadily through the trees, amid 


.acclamations of the 4 adm} ime crowd. At. 
} ’ ] 7 a] es a a eis : 
1 ascended about a hundred yards, ; 


i) light was Ry ung out of the car, an 
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Shwe AND SCIENCE, 
Hrilton s lone “prom! ed ye oli 
Chronoloyical H 
Christicn Architecture, wiil be published in 
tue ag ol f the pr resent 1 nont! 
My. Morton has a comedy in preparation 
ror ( ‘ovent Garden Theatre. 
Ave: ndeacon Coxe is ener 





=e ren 


cf \ornr 
AON’ Y 


’ 
ae 


d in VW ritine a 
listory of the Pelham administration from 
its to {754. 


4 a oe ? > , 
A work, entitled Plain Advice to the Pub- 
+ 4 sisé } << cr ‘ '. — . ** re 7 
e to faciiitate » the TORY Ot their Own WW itis, 
saat 


| coon be published. 
it is sud to be the intention of s¢ 


vera, NO- 


rf CT? ana ( aint le wen to } t atronmts are | I ren ch 
nic Gpera, og: the ensuing winter, by 
csabseription, the lord Pit To having 


i 
viused to grant a resular license for l’rench 
theatricals. 

The science of craniology was in vogue 

60 years ago, but abandoned on 
is ambiguity and absurdity. 

Dr. Gooch has been appointed hbrarian 
to the King. 

The tunnel under the Thames is proceed- 
mg successfully; a solid blue clay is the only 
soil y vet met with, and the tunnel is now cut 
trom the shaft to sixty feet in length under 
the bed of the river. 

derostation.—F rom the e experience of three 
nocturnal ascents, Mr. Green is ot opinion 
that there is less di unger or difficulty in mak- 
ing an ascent in a calm moonlight-night, than 
at any other time; the temperature of the 
ar being then more eguable, the balloon is 
hot exposed to those alternate rarefactions 
and condensations which in the day-time 
Cause much trouble to the aéronaut. The 


} 


air is also more requently in a state of per- 
fect calm at nightfall, and from this circum- 
rig Mr. Gree mente tains a stron convic- 


Oey es at h; ie shall be al 
rain extent, 
ti0n, 

Ni 
* 7 
bs rd Glengall, a few days : 
luel at Cowes ¢ 


le to accom) ye ish, toa 
the desidcrutum of ac rig! navi- 


since, fought a 
; the cause of the m 
ius : xplained in a morning paper :—* Two 
montis avo, at Lord William Lennox’s re- 
test, some gentiemen (Lord Giengall among 
“ENCES, ) assembled together to inquire into 
creunistances that had given rise to a 
Wspicion that he was connected with The 
oy hewspaner,—a suspicion so strong, as 
” hte rit absolutely necessary that the 
nds of it should be sifted to the bottom, 


a) 


42 


' 
wh on his own account, and that of indi- 
ie acne attached in the pu LNeT . T} C contle- 
NM Who sttaacda } } me tre ) cly *} 


At ten mi- | 


and Illustrations of 
alit UsriiadttQis QT 


account of 


SPaper’ Sca L77 2dal,—J Oj “1 \\ CnnoxX at nd ‘ 


was suvcested of discovering the real authors 
hy necociation, which utterly failed. This 
i failure was announced to Lord William as 
li as to the other parties; and at the e 
‘ ion F ,17 : } 
} on oO; tilreé \ 2S 12@ Calilke | Resiong Sr 
Gslengall to ative liam a written admission, 
hat, in Lord Gl ‘wile tng he had com- 
Metoly exonerated himsclf from all suspicion, 
at the investigation whiel hal taken place. 
Lord Gleneall, after reminding him of the 
express terms upon which the meeting had 
icreed to prosecute theiv inquirics,—viz. that | 
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1 - ued, that upon no accouut should they 
. considered bound to give an opinion that 
1d commit them in any way upon the 
t of tie The meeting ended ; 
yudem n was given by those 
was any demanded 


| ’ . 
- “+ > . 
accused party. A methed 


nqurly. 
nt or opint 
Wild Colppodsers 
of them by the 


no person should be obliged to give an opi- 
that he had no desire to avail 


nion, 
a one 
himself of that understanding, and had no 


7 


hesitation in stating that, in his opinion, Lord 
Vy. Le ye ox had a¢é satisfactorily cleared 
himself of the charee.’—After the combatants 
had ¢ een shots without effect, Lord 


Williain declared himself satisfied, and the 
party separated without further c ymmunica- 
tion. The ave in which the nobility may 
vecome reporters of their own fist pas will 
certainly be distinguished for its scandalum 
magellan, 

Lady Birds.—The following intelligent re- 
marks by a Buckinghamshire farmer (a cor- 
respondent of The Times), are well worthy 
of attention. After observing that the lady- 
bird is by no means an inoffensive inscet, at 
least in the two first stages of its existence, 
he says,— It appears to me, although I can- 
not take upon me positiy: ‘ly to assert it, that 
the lady-bird is generated in the following 
manner :—Abo wt the season when field peas 
are beginning to bloom, it 1s a common com- 
plaint, that, in nine seasons out of ten, they 
are attacked with blight, or shrimps, as they 
are here termed ; the blight or shrimp, after 
satiating itself upon the sap, the very vitality 
of the p ea, thence turns into a grub not un- 
like a glow-worm in form, and this must 
have been notorious during the present sea- 
son to every farmer in England, although hi- 
therto wholly unknown. ne bbe after at- 
taching itself firmly to the leaves of the peas, 
remains there ina ‘torpid state for pro! bably a 
fortnight, and then changes into the lady- | ¢ 
bird. This latter transformation I have ac- 
tually seen the insect undergoing, and can 
therefore assert it without the fear of « 
diction. JI cannot undertake to say whether 
or no these insects are, (as they are respre- 
S¢ ntec) migratory, but from the f foregoing 
remarks I have made, 1 should rather ap pre- 
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' not, 
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uni¢ $3 it be transformed, as 
represented in rainy 
shrimp make its appearance, it is at first too 
small to maintain its hold against the rain, 
and unques stionably peris hes; but so drya 
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| The j inability of the lady-bird to tly more “th: un 
a short distance at atime would seem con- 
clusive against its bei ing migratory. 
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OR, FACTS, FA NCTI 7. tv Re. OI LECTIOSS. 
vetween Lords William Leanor 
and Glencall, relative to the former's assumed 
Connection with the Age, Sunday Newspaper. 
‘Sera nunguam est ad bonos mores via.’ 

The meetin "in the Isle of Wight, 
Where Giengall and Will Lennox sought 

With pistols tod 

) ‘ 


proved, (like them, ) 


aver right, 
rcnowned for 
Such leaden arguments to use 

Were worthless of each titled sage, 


Why not be valiant with abuse, 
And show them worthy of the ave! L 
EVITAPH, 


By an Inhabitant of Worms, in Germany. 


Goop Master Sexton, here dig not, 
My dues are paid to thine and thee ; 
In Worms L once my living got, 
Now let the worms get their's 
THE DESOLATE MOTHER. 
Sup look’d to the sky and she look’d to the sea, 
As viven as any poor creature could be, 
She sobbed to the carth and she sighed to the 
air, 
With her bosom distraught and her heart in de- 
spair. J. R.P. 


in me. 





Upwards of 10,000 illegitimate children 
were born in Paris during the last year.— 
Morning Herald. 

We are told, that a gentleman who stood 
by the bed-side of Mr. Adams, during the 


| firing of the guns in honour of independence, 


asked him if he was not disturbed by the 
noise? *£ No,’ said he, ‘every gun adds five 
minutes to my existence.’— American paper. 

Calculation of Longevity.—A_ celebrated 
mathematician has calculated that taking the 
age of Mr. Jefferson to have been 33 years, 
when he signed the Declaration, and Mr. 
Adams's to have been 40 years, t the chance of 
their both living fifty years longer, and dying 
at their expiration, 1s only one in twelve hun- 
dred millions. —Philade Iphia paper. 

On Grief.—‘ There is no cure for grief,’ 
says 2 moral writer, ‘but time. Attempts at 
consolation only act like wind upon the fire 
—keep the flame alive. If the sufferer be 
left undisturbed by obtrusive, but fruitless 

condolence, and be only treated with kind 
attentions, (a serious deportment and cau- 
tious silence on the distressing subject being 
strictly observed,) Nature will take its course, 
exhaust itself, and gradually furnish such re- 
licf as the case admits; for the extent and 
duration of affliction depends much upon the 
ages, characters, and circumstances of the 


_parties.’—Let it, however, be remembered, 


} ‘? i e~mAYrANCAL 4 . ‘oc 
That the s.ibitnp increases IN Size | 


that there are minds so conscious of sorrow’s 
enervating tendency, that they soon subdue 
its unavailing trammels; others, from the 
force of circumstances, resist it alt ogether; and 
cannot the master power of reason over pas- 
sion and impulse beso shown to the weak 
and wavering, that they may not only be 
rendered capabl e of relieving their own suf- 
ferings, but of affording assistance to those 
who may require their ard and- protection? 
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